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COMMENT 


EADERS of Mr. Pound’s interesting address in 

this issue should have in mind the author’s back- 
ground. He resides in a Michigan city which has 
in twenty-five years grown from a country village of 
some three thousand inhabitants to an industrial com- 
munity of a hundred thousand, devoted almost ex- 
clusively to the manufacture of automobiles. The auto- 
mobile industry is probably as mechanical and repetitive 
as any of our great industries. The individual job is 
highly specialized and standardized. The material 
passes to and from the work-place with rapidity. In 
certain processes heavy machinery eee on metal 
creates an environment of noise. 


T is therefore not surprising that Mr. Pound, appar- 

ently generalizing from facts observed in that par- 
ticular industry, should unconsciously over-emphasize, 
as we believe he has, the autocracy of the “Iron Man” 
which he believes dominates the individual workers in 
modern industrial technique. We say over emphasize, 
for, while there is undoubtedly such an autocracy, we 
believe it is an aspect of indifferent management and 
remediable, rather than inherent in mechanized, repeti- 
tive, specialized and standardized processing. Signifi- 
cant as is the author’s contribution to the study of the 
human problems in industry, we believe that he offers 
as the premise of part of his reasoning, certain general- 
izations which are not based on adequate observation 
and analysis of the facts. 


S we understand it, Mr. Pound’s argument in his 
address and in his book, is essentially as follows: 
Modern mechanized, repetitive, specialized and stand- 
ardized processing has brought about a condition in 
which the workers must apply themselves to tasks 
which are performed in an environment of noise, speed 
and nervous tension, and which offer little variety and 
therefore little opportunity for initiative and self-ex- 
pression; tasks which may be performed by workers 
who are not skilled, and of whom the great number 
places the workers in a disadvantageous bargaining 
position which results in an “insecurity of the job”; that 
the lack of interest in the job and the insecurity of ten- 
ure create individual discontent and general industrial 
unrest ; that all of this is inherent in modern industry 
and must be accepted; and that a remedy is a shorten- 
ing of the hours of labor and an education of the 
worker for better enjoyment of the hours outside the 
shop to compensate him for the disagreeable hours in 
the shop. 


E must confess a great interest in the remedy 
suggested. We believe an education for the 

more profitable and enjoyable utilization of leisure 
time is as important for the workers as for professional 
men (in the Atlantic Monthly some ten years ago ap- 
peared an article by President Tucker on education for 
the proper disposition of the leisure time of the edu- 
cated man). We believe that our educational methods 
and educational values need reappraisal. It may be 
that, as Mr. Pound suggests, our public school educa- 
tion should aim better to prepare the man for life out- 
side of industry, and, as Mr. Feiss suggests, industry 
itself should take over the responsibility of training men 
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for more effective application in industry. If industry 


should establish its own technical schools and require 
of the young people who enter them an education in 
the public schools whose object would be to give general 
information concerning social. processes and problems, 
and develop the inherent capacities of intelligence and 
adaptability, then perhaps our workers would be better 
prepared for competent self-expression in work and en- 
joyable and profitable self-expression outside of work- 
ing hours. 


ITH respect to Mr. Pound’s conclusions concern- 
ing the influence on the individual worker of 
mechanized, repetitive, specialized and standardized 
processes, we are not convinced. We believe he draws 
general conclusions from the exceptional case. Mr. 
Feiss, in discussion of Mr. Pound’s address, challenges 
several of these generalizations. He challenges the as- 
sumption that there has been, since the days of house- 
hold industry and of the small factory, a decline in the 
conditions of well-being and of happiness of the worker. 
The worker commands more with the proceeds of 1 
shorter working day than with the proceeds of an 
earlier longer working day. He also challenges the 
statement that repetitive and specialized operations are 
necessarily monotonous and subversive of individual 
initiative and self-expression. In general the repetitive 
operation which becomes automatic is less exhausting 
physically and mentally than the operation which re- 
- quires constant attention in order to meet the unfore- 
seen next element in the operation. The operation which 
is repetitive and automatic is performed by the sub- 
conscious self, leaving the conscious self free for other 
things. He also challenges the assumption that the 
repetitive and automatic operation cannot in itself be 
made a skilled operation and correspondingly interest- 
ing. That is one purpose of scientific management in 
seeking the “one best way” and teaching the operator 
the why and how of it. 


N the discussion by Whiting Williams this last point 

is brought out clearly in the illustration of the job 

of the locomotive fireman. The fireman demonstrated 
to Mr. Williams that his job was a skilled one, and that 
the success of the locomotive driver depended upon the 
excellence of the fireman’s performance. It was a joy 
to him to do it well. As this pleasure in the job devel- 
oped, monotony tended to disappear. Mr. Williams 
presented the point of view that every operation, no 
matter how apparently simple, no matter how appar- 
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ently repetitive and automatic, has its elements of skill 
and of interest for the worker, provided these elements 
are brought out and made clear to him. The elements 
of skill give the opportunity for initiative, self-expres- 
sion, comparative excellence of performance and per- 
sonal interest in work. The problem is one, then, not 
of accepting something believed to be inherent in spec- 
ialized, repetitive operations, but of avoiding some- 
thing believed not to be inherent in such operations. It 
is a problem of good management, pure and simple; of 
management’s accepting the responsibility of leading in 
the search for the one best, most skillful way of per- 
forming an operation, of selecting and assigning work- 
ers to operations in accordance with their capacities for 
skill, and of teaching them when assigned the best way, 
the why and how of it, its relation to all other opera- 
tions, and to the efforts of the enterprise as a whole. 
There is nothing new in this—it is good Taylor doctrine 


—but it is not practiced in conventional management. 


E believe, therefore, that there remains to be 
proved the assumption by Mr. Pound and other 
writers, that monotony, fatigue and absence of the op- 
portunity for initiative and self-expression are inherent 
in most modern technical processes. There should be a 
serious, competent investigation of that problem which 
will positively confirm or disprove the assumption. There 
are two fundamental questions to be answered by such 
an investigation: What are the operations which are mo- 
notonous, fatiguing and subversive of initiative and 
self-expression under conventional methods of man- 
agement? Which of these operations must remain in 
that class under the method of management which dis- 
covers and specifies the elements of skill in each opera- 
tion and teaches these to the worker. On the other 
hand, we believe that the feeling of “insecurity on the 
job” and the wage received for the job have a profound 
influence on the mind of the worker and are the primary 
causes of his discontent. Given a secure job, a just 
share of the income from productive activity, a knowl- 
edge of the elements of skill in an operation and an 
opportunity to manifest individual skill, we believe that 
workers would not complain about the monotony and 
fatigue of their occupations any more than do the ex- 
ecutive, the farmer, the lawyer, the teacher, the mer- 
chant and the dentist. 


NEXT MEETING—NEW YORK, NOV. 23-25 
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MILLS AND MINDS’ 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE INFLUENCE OF SPECIALIZATION AND 
REPETITIVE PROCESSING ON THE MINDS OF WORKERS 


By ARTHUR PouND? 


O invite a writer to come down here from Michi- 
gan to talk to engineers seems to me to be rather 
the triumph of hope over experience, because you 
have probably had enough experience with writers 
to know that though they may write like angels, they 
talk like poor “Pol,” as Sheridan said of Goldsmith. 
There was a time when I dreamed of being an en- 
gineer. Our old family doctor—one of those family 
doctors in the good old days who always took a pro- 
prietary interest in anything he had assisted in bring- 
ing into the world—sort of picked me out for an en- 
gineer; but when I was a lad in high school, I went 
once into the north woods and came back with some 
of the Paul Bunyan stories. All through the north 
woods Paul Bunyan is what you might call the hero 
of the lumber camps. If anything wonderful hap- 
pens, Paul is the hero; in fact, they hire men to amuse 
the lumber jacks by telling them Paul Bunyan’s stories ; 
and, as I always had an active imagination, I made 
up some of my own stories. In one of them this Paul 
was sent one day for a copper kettle—to bring it back 
through the woods. Passing through the woods he 
was attacked by mosquitos, and with rare presence of 
mind he turned the kettle upside down and crept under 
it. Whereupon the mosquitos began to bore. Pres- 
ently their bills began to come through the kettle, and, 
again with rare presence of mind, Paul took his hand- 
axe off his belt, and as the bills came through, he 
clamped them one after another inside the kettle. 
Presently he felt the tug of the kettle, and then the ket- 
tle went up in the air with the mosquitos. The other 
boys said that Paul traded his kettle for a bottle of 
hooch. | 
Another famous Paul story of the Northwest that 
I brought back and told the doctor was that one damp 


*An address delivered at a meeting of the Taylor Society, 
Philadelphia, March 17, 1922. 

*Editor and Writer, Flint, Mich.; author of “The Iron 
Man” (Houghton Mifflin & Co.). 


pretty much alike. 


morning Paul was told to take a team with a load of 
logs, and the only harness he could find was a fresh 
rawhide harness. He loaded his logs and drove his 
team away, but you know how rawhide stretches. The 
harness stretched and stretched but didn’t move the 
logs. When he arrived with the team they asked him 
where the logs were. His reply was, “Hitch this 
harness to a tree and the logs will come in.” They 
did so, and presently the sun came out and dried the 
rawhide so that it tightened up and in came the logs. _ 
I told these stories to the family doctor, the one who 
wanted me to be an engineer ; whereupon he said, “My 
boy, you will never make an engineer; engineering is 
an exact science; an engineer cannot deceive even him- 
self.” So, on his advice I became a newspaper man. 
For twenty years I have been living and working in 
factory towns, in Indianapolis, Detroit, Grand Rapids, 
and in Pontiac and Flint, Mich.,—all of them towns 
And you know how it is with a 
newspaper man; he has to keep his mind and his of- 
fice open to all comers. I do not think there is any 
sort of product of the public schools that I have not 
been close to, worked with, hired and fired. There is 
hardly any sort of man in industry that I have not 
heard through to the end of his string, and some of 
them are very long indeed, particularly if they have got 
something they want to put over. I have been reporter, 
editor and manager of printing plants and newspaper 
properties. I have hired and fired, and been hired 
and fired. I have negotiated on either side of the 
council table. I have had enough experience in business 
to have made me a business man if I could have assimi- 
lated it. I have chased the payroll around the block both 
ways, to get money due and to get money from cred- 
itors to pay money due. And that is an experience 
without which no one can claim a knowledge of busi- 
ness. But I have remained a newspaper man. That 
is or ought to be something quite different. , 
Business men have to be specialists, engineers have 
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to be specialists, but a newspaper man ought to be a 
generalist. He must know a little something about 
everything and not too much about anything. 

The raw material of the newspaper is Life, and 
life is something which insists upon unity. While 
you can take it apart in theses and books, you cannot 
do so in actuality without very serious and oft-times 
_ Indicrous results. There is a sad, sad story of old 
Judd Hawkins and his boy. The father took the boy 
at an early age—when he was a mere infant—up into 
‘the woods of Minnesota to raise horses. The lad grew 
up there in the wilderness completely surrounded by 
horses. His mother was dead. He arrived, in fact, 
at the age of twenty-one without having seen a rail- 
road train, a school or a woman, and at that time his 
father thought perhaps he was not doing right by the 
boy, was not giving him a broad enough experience 
of life. So he said, “My boy, we will go down to 
Duluth,” and they drove out through the clearing: and 
got a train. On the train the boy said, “Dad, what is 
that?” The father said, “My boy, that is a woman. 
Now take good notice of her because the chances are 
that some day you will marry a woman. In fact, 
when we get to Duluth, I want you to meet some nice 
young ladies, marry one and bring her back to the 
ranch. I will give you the ranch and you can bring 
her back—the ranch will be yours. I will go down 
East, visit around the old homestead, and then come 
beck to see you.” The father’s program went through 
beautifully, but when he returned he found the boy 
_ looking very blue and downcast. He asked, “What is 
the matter? Where is the wife?” And the boy said, 
“Dad, it’s a darn shame; a couple of days ago she 
went out here after a pail of water, fell over that 
stump and broke her leg and I had to shoot her.” 
This boy knew nothing but horses, horses, horses ; and 
that illustrates, you see, very neatly, the danger of 
over-specialization. Now it so happens that when a 
man seizes upon some particular field as his to till, 
and tills it diligently, he has to keep his eyes on the 
ground, he cannot go galivanting away across the 
fields. And in that situation he is apt to forget that 
there is a New Jerusalem beyond the hills and a House 
cf Sorrow down in the valley. The newspaper man 
can never forget those things. 

In the present situation we find that specialists have 
been multiplying at a rapid rate and that generalists 
are getting more and more scarce. They are as scarce 
as pessimists at a chamber of commerce dinner. And 
that is rather a pity, because with every development 
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in a specialty we get back sooner or later to the truth 
that life is still a unity, that it is still one and cannot 
be taken apart any more than Judd Hawkins could 
take it apart when he tried. 

That establishes the point of view from which I 
want to speak to you on Mills and Minds. I cannot 
profess to give you an expert opinion on machinery, 
on psychology, on sociology or anything else ; but where 
these cross in the tangled skein of existence it has 
been my lot to stand, and perhaps my testimony may 
be of some interest, if not of particular value. I am 
quite, sure that you think it may be of some value, or 
you would have not taken the bother to invite me 
cown here; and that the world in general is becoming 
interested in this problem may be due in part to the 
reaction to certain articles of mine which appeared 
in the Atlantic Monthly. Those articles were written 
under the conviction of necessity, with the idea, not 
that I was particularly fitted to do the job, but that it 
needed doing and nobody else seemed to have done it. 
In other words the author had no particular authority, 
but the ideas, at that particular time, had some author- 
ity. A good many people, I think, must have been 
reflecting upon one of the great problems of our age, 
the conflict between a mechanized civilization on the 
one hand, and, on the other, that culture of the active 


soul which Emerson says is the finest flower of democ- 


racy. Now the major implications of these articles 
have not been seriously questioned. I have had a great 
deal of correspondence about some of the minor points 
therein, but on the other hand, verification of many 
points has come from a good many quarters in the in- 
dustrial field. | 

It is quite obvious that manufacturing is getting to 
be a contradiction in terms, since the hand, the manus, 
is being left out of the equation and the machine is 
being substituted for it. The Germans, with their 
penchant for verbal exactness, seem to have gotten 
nearer the reality in their word Mechanofabrik to 
define the quantity production of standardized goods 
through the control of natural forces and mechanical 
processes. There are two important elements in Me- 
chanofabrik. One is a division of labor and the other 
is the transfer of skill from the man to the machine. 
Adam Smith said that in his opinion the corporate 
form of management could be applied successfully © 
only to banking, life insurance companies and other 
activities that could be easily routinized. He did not 
see that the application of machinery to production 
would permit the routinizing of practically all lines 
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cf business to such an extent that we can now say 
that the corporation is the standard organization for 
manufacture. 

The transfer of skill from the man to the machine 
first appears as an idea with Sir Samuel Bentham, 
brother of Jeremy Bentham, the philosopher of pleas- 
ure and pain. Sir Samuel Bentham was in Russia 
about 1785. (That was twenty years after the inven- 
tion of the steam engine, and about ten years after 
Wilkinson had made the steam engine a practical 
force, not only in producing goods but also in push- 
ing civilization, by inventing his boring machine with 
which, in 1776, he produced fifty cylinders machined 
closely—to the standard of a thin sheet of paper. That 
was the great year also when the search for freedom 
was begun on these shores of ours. Ten years there- 
after Bentham was in Russia, commissioned to build 
a fleet for the empress of Russia on the Black Sea. 
He had no skilled labor at his disposal; he was one 
Englishman alone in Russia, out of his proper ele- 
ment, an engineer, a man of force, intelligence and 
vigor. He conceived the idea of making wood-work- 
ing machinery so that the raw Russian labor could be 
applied to the production of the required vessels. He 
was unable to make his dream come true there, but 
on his return to England he became First Lord of the 
Admiralty, and was in a financial position to succeed. 
In certain patents, filed first in 1793 and again in 
1795, he outlined a complete series of woodworking 
machinery for the manufacturers of ships, blocks and 
tackle. 

He was unable to put government funds into this 
work, by reason of being First Lord of the Admiralty, 
and, with the help of Brunel, a French engineer with 
some experience, those machines were built in the 
shops of Henry Maudsley, the great British tool 
maker, and installed at Portsmouth. This installa- 
tion begun in 1805 and completed in 1808, represents 
the first factory of interchangeable machinery in 
the world. That machinery immediately multiplied the 
working power of the individual by ten; that is to say, 
one man could produce as much in blocks and tackle 
as ten men had produced before. That was one great 
influence in helping the British sweep the seas of 
foreign shipping and bring Napoleon to St. Helena, a 
prisoner. In fact, then and there England’s position 
as the creditor nation of the world was consolidated. 

In this country Eli Whitney, after being bilked of 
the profits of his cotton gin, came north, borrowed 
money and in New Haven established his arms plant, 
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which plant is still in existence greatly enlarged. 
There, in the manufacture of small arms, he too ap- 
plied his wonderful mind to the transfer of skill from 
man to the machine; and in 1812 his plant was in such 
a condition that in applying to the government at 
Washington for an arms contract, he could describe 
it as follows: “Its great leading object is to substi- 
tute correct and effective operation of machinery for 
that skill of the artist which is acquired wholly by 
long practice and experience—a species of skill which 
is not possessed in this country to any appreciable 
extent.” 

From these beginnings skill has been transferred 
from man to machine until, in all industrial opera- 
tions, which are of the utmost social significance be- 
cause of the large numbers employed and the great 
quantity of goods produced and consumed, the rank 
and file of workers are coming to have less opportunity 
to express personality through toil or to escape from 
monotony imposed by machine cycles beyond their con- 
trol. The fires of competition have distilled skill 
from the broad lower reaches where the common man 
works, and have concentrated it in the higher thought 
compartments. Executives, managers, engineers, in- 
ventors, designers, tool-makers, shop organizers—all 
must think more quickly, work more accurately and be 
of broader views than their predecessors. But not so 
the machine tenders; in some cases they need scarcely 
think at all. 

Now there are some 5,000 occupations at which 
men and women earn their living, such is the complex- 
ity of modern life. Of course, not all of these are in 
any danger of being automatized to the extent that I 
have mentioned. Some of them never will be. In 
others, the advance will be very slow; but in all those 
which are of the most social significance because of 
the large numbers employed, I think it is self-evident 
that economic pressure will force the further transfer 
of skill from man to the machine to lengths which we 
are scarcely capable of comprehending at the present 
time. 

With these points in view let us observe some of the 
results and tendencies. Quantity production has lifted 
the standard of living, but it has not equally lifted the 
standard of conduct; it has increased wealth enor- 
mously, but it has not to the same extent increased 
human happiness; in fact, I think it is safe to say 
that the sum total of human happiness, compared tc 
the population, is rather less than it was. I cannot 
challenge the statement of an eminent British phy- 
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sician who says: “Increasing civilization for the 
past seventy years or more denoted an enormously 
increased worry, sorrow, augmented mental and 
physical friction, most felt by poor and toiling classes ; 
yet in hardly less degree by the ranks above who 
all do their share even to the highest in energetic labor 
for the common good; but who are also more sen- 
sitive, moreapt to give way to brooding sorrow.” Dr. 
Hugh Cabot, the author of that well-known work, 
“What Men Live By,” has recently vouched for the 
statement that 50 per cent of the world’s ailments 
at the present time are the result of nervous origin. 

These quotations perhaps explain why the central 
problem of industry seems now to be the handling of 
men, whereas it used to be the handling of materials. 
The great war, of course, enormously intensified the 
conflict, but even before the war there was a very 
marked social indigestion which we call social unrest. 
I remember seeing a play called “The Bronze Wo- 
man” in which a well-fed dowager said, “What is all 
this talk of social unrest? If the laboring classes 
want more rest, why don’t they take it?’ Well, in 
some quarters they are taking it, and I, for one have 
no objection to their doing it anywhere, providing they 
keep life’s finer values intact in the process. But that 
is something that an uneducated proletariat never can 
do; consequently my interest in education for leisure. 

This pessimism over machine civilization is spread- 
ing. I have just been reading a remarkable work, 
“Social Decay and Regeneration.” This author seems 
tc have been everywhere and done everything. His 
analysis is a very remarkable piece of work. In the 
last quarter of his book, his regeneration seems to be 
degeneration, because he is not able to say much 
beyond that we must get back to craftsmanship. That 
does not seem to me to be at-.all possible. I think all 
cf us get pessimistic at times. Sometimes it looks as 
if the human race needs another flood, providing there 
is no ark handy. Yet social controls have not been 
exhausted by any means, and the depths of individual 
altruism have not yet been plumbed; so we must pick 
up and carry on the best we can. We must play the 
thing through to the end of the string. 

What is the inside meaning of all this industrial 
turmoil? Of course we say, in a general way, it is 
the changed attitude of labor. Physically man looks 
about as he did when he first stepped into history. He 
wears a few more clothes, but he has the same number 
of hands, fingers and toes. He loses his hair a little 
earlier, but that does not matter very much. However, 
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something important has happened to him in these 
years. Twenty years ago I knew an old lumberjack 
who absolutely refused to work for more than $14.00 
a month. He said he had had experience with men 
who had tried to pay him more than that, and he had 
come to the conclusion that anybody who offered to 
pay more than $14.00 a month meant to beat him out 
of the whole $14.00; $14.00 was his price and that was 
all he would take. Now we have got to this change 
of attitude; labor has ceased, to come extent, being 
obedient. The importance of this change is enor- 
mous; the poet says: 

Three roots bear up Dominion: Knowledge, Will,— 

These twain are strong, but stronger yet the third,— 
Obedience,—’tis the great tap-root that still, 

Knit round the rock of Duty, is not stirred, 

Though Heaven-loosed tempests spend their utmost 
skill. 

We have the knowledge and the will, but not having 
obedience, we have serious industrial unrest. Since 
the war, of course, labor has become more truculent. 
The old demand of labor used to run something like 
this: “Give us a better deal, because we deserve it and 
you ought to give it to us.” That was a plea, but now 
it seems to have come down to a demand. Labor says, 
“Capital is not running the world kindly and com- 
fortably; capital has played the gambler with wealth 
instead of the steward; it has made a great war with- 
out honor and a great peace without joy, and under 
this code man is degenerating physically, morally and 
spiritually.” Capital itself is uncomfortable because 
the state is getting on top of industry. Everyone is 
fretting about income taxes and other taxes. “Liberty 
is being driven into a corner,” labor says, “for a finish 
fight ; you have tried your hand, now give us a chance.” 
So the future of automatization seems to me to be 
limited, not so much by the ability of our selected men 
and leaders to mechanize the plant as by our seeming 
inability to make the job worth while, under that sys- 
tem, to common folk. — 

Economic man is an abstraction, he does not exist 
anywhere. Man is not only economic, he is also social, 
political and religious. He has many governors, among 
whom the state is sovereign and the shop parvenu. 
It is only 150 years since steam was applied to pro- 
duction ; that is only six generations out of the recorded 
historical line of many hundreds of generations. More- 
over each individual is distinct from every other indi- 
vidual. You can put a shop number on a man, but 
nevertheless he is different from the one below him 
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in numerical rank and from the one above him. No 
two individuals are alike; in one sense, life is a strug- 
cle of one individual to impress his uniqueness upon 
his environment. When this composite man comes to 
the machine, he is pretty apt to find that the machine 
calls for only a fraction of his powers. The shop can 
never find in the labor market exactly what it wants. 
It may want mere hands or feet or limbs; but, as a 
matter of fact, it has to take the individual with all 
his superstitions and lusts and faiths, as well as blind 
passions and the political traditions in which he has 
been brought up. Consequently, labor always brings 
into the mill that which may result in an appeal to 
anarchy or force, the appeal to Demos or to Cresar. 

This mental luggage is various categoried by the 
psychologist. But for convenience let us say that it 
consists of those instincts, emotions, beliefs, habits of 
thought and conduct which, in their interplay, estab- 
lish individuality in the conduct of the individual, in 
his reaction to authority and social responsibility. 
These mental qualities root back to the dawn of life. 
‘hey are the fruit of recent experience, and that is 
why we say that the common man has common sense ; 
because he has back of him all this vast experience 
coming down all through the ages. We, of course, 
are quite a potent generation, and our press agents 
say that we are doing more for man than any pre- 
ceding generation; but the chances are that we will 
add very little to the sub-conscious mind, that reser- 
voir of human experience which is so deep and 
vast. There, in that sub-conscious mind, can _ be 
found the realities of our institutions. As the psychol- 
ogists says, to explain anything in human conduct we 
must go back to the instincts. ‘There is the explana- 
tion of our greeds and wars and sins as well as our 
loyalty, faiths and ideals. 

This heavy-laden ego brings to the machine a lot 
ot superfluous mental luggage. The man takes off his 
coat in the ante-room of the shop and leaves it there, 
but he cannot do that with these subconscious ideas 
and instincts of his. Thus we find that there is set up 
in the shop a labor strain which can be differentiated 
to some extent from the ordinary labor pain recognized 
by the economist, pain that can be compensated for in 
wages, or other direct offsets. But these work-instincts 
which find no outlet in mechanized toil die hard and 
painfully. Just as a man’s arm would pain if it were 
tied to his side all the time; so I think that when the 
instincts toward differentiation are balked, when a man 
has not a chance to express himself very fully in his 
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labor, there is set up in his mind a strain which multi- 
plies many times over, and gradually works down, as 
everything does in democracy, to a social and political 
battle. The torment starts with the individual and 
spreads to the group, and finally comes to worry the 
parliaments of the world. 

At its root this difficulty seems to be that of adjust- 
ing human beings to modern industry. \Ve can resist 
muscle fatigue, because, through all the ages we have 
been building up a resistence to it; but it was not until 
quite recently—at the most, less than six generations 
ago—that man ceased to live the slow life of soil and 
water in which his movements were regulated by the 
seasons and the sun, rather than by the calendar and 
the clock. That, too, was a life of simplicity, of hard 
manua! toil, of greater security in toil than we know at 
present, because it was under the feudal regime through 
many centuries. A man could not quit his job because 
he was tied to the land, but, on the other hand, the 
job could not quit him; the bond held both ways be- 
tween the master and the man. So it seems to me that 
the ideal job for a man, considering his heredity and 
the sort-of life that his ancestors led before him, is one 
that provides a variety of minors inside the major frame 
of monotony. The common man is never highly adapt- 
able; shifting rapidly from one sort of work to another 
fatigues him; he does not register promptly and prop- 
erly amid too great change; but inside his job he likes 
a chance to express himself in variety That is prob- 
ably because his old life was a constant succession of 
thrills. When he left his lair in the morning, he did not 
know whether he would ever return again or not. _ His 
agility and sprightliness all served him in good stead. 
If he failed in his spring, if he failed in his leap, he 
might be left there for dead. That is probably the rea- 
son why a man can run a hundred yards at his fastest 
pace, and after that is a slow animal. Then there came 
a time when man tied himself down. to agriculture and 
io the tedious shaping of weapons and tools from stone; 
the application of manual skill to earth and material. 
At that point the ability to withstand monotony came to 
have a survival value, but the desire for variety inside 
that frame of monotony continued. That explains why 
2 carpenter would rather build a stair in your house 
than paint his own house. That zest for variety is 
merely the individual’s desire to project his uniqueness 
upon his environment. Improvement in man’s estate 
followed. Simple tools, now standardized, once meas- 
ured man’s individuality, just as your more outstanding 
contributions to your science measure your ability ard 
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individuality. This instinct for variation must have 
play, or progress ceases. Civilization proceeds by trial 
and error in work, and not by the conscious plans of 
statesmen. 

Monotony in life, of course, is the price that men pay 
for living together in groups in order and security, but 
it intensifies labor-strain tremendously, I think ; and, un- 
less relief comes in the minutuz of the job, men are 
pretty apt to find the social order oppressive. Emo- 
tional repression imposed through modern toil is resp:.n- 
sible for many industrial flare-ups. That, at least is 
the testimony of Mr. Muehlenbach, of Hart, Schafner 
& Marx, whom I heard talk on that subject a while 
ago. That blind resentment, of course, will continue 
no matter who owns the machines. It is a great ques- 
tion with the psychologist and the biologist how long 
the innovating tendencies may be repressed without 
dulling the human mind. ‘The carpenter year in and 
year out on the job, for instance, is pretty apt to emerge 
more clumsy in other craft efforts. He may be able to 
lay the floors faster than before, but he cannot build the 
stairs and the roof as fast; and he becomes, conse- 
quently, somewhat less adapted to the ordinary all- 
around work of the community and perhaps less use- 
ful as a citizen. 

Hoover seems to think a little about everything, and 
be expressed himself as follows on the devolution of 
the individual in the large scale machine process indus- 
try. He says, “The vast repetitive processes are dulling 
the human mind.” And again: “We must take into 
account tendencies of our present repetitive industries 
to eliminate the creative instinct in their workers, to 
narrow their fields of craftsmanship, to disregard the 
contributions which could be had from their minds as 
well as their hands. Indeed, if we are to secure the de- 
velopment of our people, we cannot permit the dulling 
of these sensibilities.” The scope of that dulling, if 
the minute division of labor and automatic processes 
work out that way, is unequalled in extent. I do not 
think that there ever has been any organization of 
society which has presented that dulling feature to the 
extent ours does at present. You see, industrial ef- 
ficiency calls for close concentration upon the unvary- 
ing task, for rigid control of work environment, for the 
elimination of excitement and thrills, for the subordina- 
tion of personalities ; and the obvious result of all this 
is to reduce the common man eventually to an au- 


tomaton. 
Now who is this common man? The Army intelli- 


gence tests showed that he has a mental age of thirteen 
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to fifteen years ; is fairly adaptable, loyal, conservative ; 
accepting leadership, he shakes down into a plodding 
citizen after the first flush of youth is over; more prone 
to become excited over little things than to give thought 
to big things, he is nevertheless, in the last analysis, 
the common sense of the world ; without him as a brake, 
we people of imagination would run away with our- 
selves. The poet Lowell has this to say on the subject 
of people of this sort and their conservative influence 
on social development : 

What countless years and wealth of brain were spent 
To bring us hither from our caves and huts, 

And trace through pathless wilds the deep-worn ruts 
Of faith and habit, by whose deep indent 

Prudence may guide if genius be not lent? 

Genius, not always happy when it shuts 

Its ears against the plodder’s ifs and buts, 

Hoping in one rash leap to snatch the event. 

The coursers of the sun, whose hoofs of flame 
Consume morn’s misty threshold, are exact 

As bankers’ clerks, and all this star-poised frame 

One swerve allowed, were with convulsion racked ; 
This world were doomed, should Dullness fail—to tame 
Wit’s feathered heels in the stern stocks of fact. 

That seems to be quite significant. Now I have 
here a little human document. This was written to me 
by an I, W. W. from Los Angeles and gives one man’s 
reaction to the monotony of modern industry. This 
fellow addresses his letter “Dear Reverend” : 


Dec. 16, ’21. 
Dear Rev.: 

I tore this article of yours out of the Los Angeles record 
simply to let you know your theory is the only real truth I've 
read for some time. 

I am too like a lion in a cage and monotony drives me mad. 

That is what has made a wanderer out of me. 

My habits are good and so are my desires and ambition, 
but I have a craving for something new. 

I started bumming when I was 16 and have had 6 years of 
hard grind. 

I don’t want to wander, but I grow staled in one place and 
unhappy, my imagination gets ahead of what I can really do. 
And I am only one of the 10,000,000 drifters from 1 place 
to the other. I am dissatisfied with a common place job and 
yet I am filled for nough. 

I am one of the fastest riding hoboes on a railroad train, 
but I feel myself slipping on the wrough train. 

My machine has got automotic on the wrough road. 

And how you going to stop it? Some time when your 
mind is not working a double shift on. anything write a line 
if it will help things. 

I am with you for the best of luck for the coming year. 


No doubt you think I have painted a bleak picture 
in black and white, but let us tone it down all we can. 


At the machine a man must stew in his own juice: 
If his life is a happy life, if his children are well and 
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strong and his wife does not treat him like this wife 
—you know there is a sort of a defense reaction now 
among wives. In Life the other day there was a pic- 
ture of a wife lolling on a sofa when her husband 
came in from work. The husband said, “Well, is there 
any reason why we should not go out tonight?’ The 
wife said, “No, not unless you want to stay in.” Well, 
when a man’s home life is not at all like that, when 
he is happy, he can get on very nicely on a machine; 
he can think things over with a mind more or less at 
rest; he is all at peace with the world; he can plan his 
holiday, think about his children and how well they 
are getting on in school and picture his little garden. 
While attending to his machine, he has short vaca- 
tions from consciously directed thinking. But, on the 
other hand, if he is torn by fear and worry, if he feels 
himself the butt of titanic forces beyond his control, 
it seems to me self-evident that he is going to lead a 
sour and anti-social existence, particularly if he has no 
hobby, no avocation, nothing which lets him express 
his personality after his machine has stopped running. 

That is why I have given a good deal of attention 
to this matter of education for leisure. It seems to 
me that our schools need to teach the things that the 
shop cannot teach. The shop can teach concentra- 
tion and direction of effort, but it cannot teach de- 
light in life, nor can it infuse men with the spirit of 
truth nor show people very well how to spend their 
leisure time ethically and profitably. The public schools 
for years have been teaching the philosophy of success 
to people who, by no stretch of the imagination, can 
possibly become eminent in wealth or position. Men 
who test thirteen years by the Binet scale can never 
become successful men; they are always in the led 
majority—they need leaders. Yet men of that stamp 
have been told, for twenty years at least, that they 
must succeed. And having failed, the conviction ot 
failure is on them—what the psychologists call a fail- 
ure complex oppresses millions in our society. I dare 
say there are millions of people in this country who 
have lived as well and as fully as they could, who have 
paid their debts and reared families, and who cer- 
tainly deserve something better than the Scottish ver- 
dict on their lives. So, I say, it is time for the public 
schools to quit teaching the philosophy of success, and 
let them try to make a success of philosophy. 

Of course all over this country, in the shops of the 
character I have been describing, efforts are being 
made by the employers to shift this burden of mental 
distress. Something has been done very successfully 
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out at Washington, Pa., on jobs, and something more 
is being done right along by fitting men to jobs for 
which they are mentally adapted. A good deal is 
going to be done, I feel sure, in making jobs inter- 
esting by showing the workers the whole process and 
by bracing up non-financial incentives as described in 
Mr. Robert Wolf’s paper—a very able paper, as all 
of you know. Then, too, the team-play spirit can 
be roused through cooperation, and the possessive in- 
terest can also be aroused through such things as 
ownership of shares. 

One of the things which most distresses industrial 
labor, I fancy, is its relative insecurity. The automatic 
machine and the whole process of transferring skill 
from the man to the machine has had a tendency to 
widen the circle of competition for each job. For in- 


stance, in our factories in Flint, a farm boy can make 


himself useful in the production cycle in from three to 
ten days’ drilling. The result is that with respect to many 
of those jobs in our factories, the men on the job can go 
without the boss feeling any great distress about it; the 
men have only a slight hold on their jobs. Their in- 
security has been increasing. And of course, when the 
job becomes insecure then the home becomes insecure, 
and you at once arouse a defense reaction in that man’s 
mind. 

We all know the application of psychology to work 
is very old indeed, but lately it has been done more 
scientifically. The good employment agent has always 
been a rough and ready psychologist, and the good 


foreman has always done his work with some insight - 


into human nature. Of late a vast new body of knowl- 
edge has been developed under the head of psychology, 
with branches in sociology, psychiatry and psycho- 
analysis, and the laws of mentality have been worked 
out to such an extent that physicians are using them 
successfully in combating this 50 per cent of dis- 
ease flowing from nervous origin. These sciences are 
being applied very zealously in many plants. A good 
many of you have read Mr. Boyd Fisher’s paper re- 
cently, issued from Boston, in which he comes out 
flatfootedly for our acceptance of the doctrine of lim- 
ited accountability for help. He says quite frankly 
that the majority must be led, and the only thing to 
do with them is to find out what they can do and then 
see that they do it, taking good care of them mean- 
while. And perhaps some of you have read also of 
the work done by Miss Elizabeth Bigelow in the 
United States Rubber Company, appearing in Mental 
Hygiene for April of last year. Miss Bigelow took, 
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I think, eighteen subnormal girls and after a period 
of training, rather intensive training, she put them to 
work in the plant of the United States Rubber Com- 
pany, and there they functioned very well indeed. 
They were able to do some jobs even better than 
strictly normal people who lacked Miss Bigelow’s 
training. None of these girls had ever been able to 
earn a living before. Many had tried housework and 
failed; they had tried storework and factory work; 
but trained, watched and supervised, they did their 
factory work very well indeed. 

You see what that means to society in general. These 
people were morons or below morons; some of them 
were even imbeciles; yet they could do that sort of 
work. In Flint, in our factories, we have a good many 
deaf mutes; they come out of the Michigan School for 
the Deaf, and their deafness is a positive advantage in 
certain kinds of work, because our automobile factories 
are very noisy; indeed, many factory workers seem to 
grow protectively deaf, many of them have to put 
cotton in their ears, anyway. In such cases something 
less than a whole human being works and functions 
successfully in society. There is always the possibility 
that, when low mental types come into industry, those 
less than whole human beings will drive higher types 
out of the jobs because they. can work more cheaply; 
their standard of living is not as high and they are 
more docile. I have not any set program for remedy- 
ing this condition. A good many far abler men than 
myself, specialists, are at work on it, and &fter all it 
is to specialists we must look for definite progress. 

For several months I have been dodging programs. 
I have no faith in any uniform program working out 
for this great country of ours with its widely diversi- 
fied interests and its great variety of peoples. I think 
that in general the thing will be done by employers and 
their agents on the job, each man in his own field deal- 
ing with his own work people. Communities differ, 
plans differ, personalities differ. 

I say I have been trying to dodge programs. It is 
really pitiable, friends—you would never believe what 
strenuous efforts are made by some people to tie you 
up to their programs! There was a lady from Well- 
esley College who came clear up to Flint and said to 
me, ““Now you say we must educate for leisure; shall 
we teach a little more history in the eighth grade and 
a little less mathematics?” She put a great responsi- 
bility on me. She said she had a year’s leave of ab- 


sence next year, and would I please tell her what piece 
of research to do so that she could spend the year pro- 


ductively. That is the sort of thing I have been getting 
since the Atlantic Monthly articles came out. An ex- 
cellent fellow came from the National Community Ser- 
vice School, Chicago. He wanted to go over his entire 
curriculum with me. In Boston, at the time of the 
railroad strike, a man said to me—he was the editor of 
a magazine—“What do you think about the railroad 
strike?’ “Fine, it’s a good thing it is coming off now 
rather than later; I am going home and help move 
freight.” “Why,” he said, “You are a hell of a radical.” 
I said, “I live in a community where they know I am 
just as radical as a plug hat.” So that is the way | 
stalled him off. Ali these people say, “Well, if you 
haven't got any program, why don’t you take our pro- 
gram?” 

That is simple and easy, too. I think in about two 
years I am going to take five years off and retire to a 
farm and write down a nice program; and it is going to 
be a perfectly safe program, because while I am on 
the farm the world will move so fast that nobody will 
loek at the program a second time. No, I cannot fol- 
low sled-length any program I’ve ever seen. 

Well, friends, I am nearly through; I can say, like 
Lady Godiva as she rode through the streets of Cov- 
entry Town, “I am drawing near my close!” I do not 
mind telling you people in strict confidence that this 
country is in a pretty serious way. You know they say 
it is a fine thing that we are the world’s creditor nation. 
I have looked up the history of the world’s creditor 
nations and I find that they have not lasted very long 


_ after they became the world’s creditor nations—only 


a few centuries. All the way from China clear around 
through Greece, Persia, Rome, France and Spain, and 
through thousands of years, one can draw from history 
this lesson; that a creditor nation is in danger. Why? 
Do you know what a creditor nation is? It is a nation 
that gets something for nothing, something it no longer 
works for. All this stuff we have got of late, this 
gold and credit and so forth, seems to me to be loot; 
we took it away from Europe when Europe was in 
great need. We did not even go over there and drag 
it away, as the Vikings did of old; yet now we are 
getting their Blue Boys and interest checks. Of course 
we buy them, but after all they did not cost us very 
much. In olden times the boys went out to fight for 
loot; our loot came less violently but more easily. 

In reading history one is impressed with the fact 
that many ills begin to beset creditor nations as soon 
as they have established that proud preeminence. One 
thing is, that the leaders begin to grow soft; the gov- 
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erning classes forget how to govern; from amateurs 
they become bleacherites; from people who provide 
their own amusement they become the patrons of com- 
mercialized amusements. That seems to me to be our 
situation. The common man has been kept sound phy- 
sically all through the ages because he was hard at work 
out in the fields; the men of the governing class might 
become enervated, weak, immoral and base, and betray 
the state and so on, but the common man went on 
growing his wheat and plowing his fields and kept him- 
self hard and strong. But now, to a greater extent 
than ever before, our common man works indoors on 
jobs that might be called sedentary. We think of the 
sedentary man as the office man, but really a good many 
factory jobs are just as sedentary as office work. I 
wonder if it means anything to you that the life ex- 
pectancy of the farmer is fifty-eight years and that of 
the office clerk is thirty-seven years. All you men are 
nearer to the office clerk's manner of life than to the 
farmer’s way of life. 

In other words, this automatic machine production 
has placed our present generation under very severe 
physical, mental and moral strains. I do not know 
how the issue is going to be met; but I am quite sure 
that, unless it is met, we might as well stuff the Ameri- 
can eagle and put it into a museum along with the 
Roman eagle, the Russian eagle, and the German eagle. 
Republican America will then be one with Republican 
Rome, ‘with Nineveh and Tyre; a glory that has faded, 
a vision gone astray, a story, a history, a mystery, a 
maryel that such could have been and having been, could, 
vanish so completely. But then it need not be so if we 
ave the brains and the courage to meet these issues as 
they crowd forward; meet them bravely and win. We 
have the science, have we the heart and courage? And 
if we win, what then? Well, then | think we will ful- 
fill the prophecy of Gutfrieda. Gutfrieda was on the 
ship of Lief the Lucky when he sighted America long 
years before its discovery by Columbus. Standing in 
the bow of that little ship, and looking at the dim shore- 
— of these states, she made this prophecy : 


Looms there the New Land; 
Locked in the shadow 

Long the gods shut it, 
Niggards of newness 

They, the o’er-old. 


Dark hair and fair hair, 
Red blood and blue blood, 
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There shall be mingled ; 
Force of the ferment 
Makes the New Man. 


They shall make over 
Creed, law, and custom; 
Driving-men, doughty 
Builders of empire, 
Builders of men. 


Here shall a realm rise 
Mighty of manhood ; 
Justice and Mercy 
Here set a stronghold 
Safe without spear. 


Weak was the Old World, 
Wearily war-fenced ; 

Out of its ashes, 

Strong as the morning, 
Springeth the New. 


Beauty of promise, 
Promise of beauty, 
Safe in the silence 
Sleep thou, till cometh 
Light to thy lids! 


DISCUSSION 


RicHarp A. Fetss': My reactions to Mr. Pound’s 
address are rather mixed. It is the most cheerful pes- 
simism I have heard in a long time. My criticisms con- 
cern the premises upon which he bases his conclusions, 
as well as some of the conclusions themselves. Even 
if we grant that some of the ‘evils which Mr. Pound 
points out do exist to the extent and in the form that he 
implies, I do not see that they are caused by the modern 
type of industry. In some instances I cannot see that 
they are caused by industry at all. The connection 
between many of the so-called evils of industry and 
industry itself has not been satisfactorily proven. For 
example, Mr. Pound speaks of the question of human 
happiness, and he infers that there is a decrease in hu- 
man happiness. This is a matter in which we are all 
interested and would constitute a very serious condi- 
tion of affairs if true. Leaving out the direct resuit 
from such catastrophes as the Great War, | wish to con- 
trovert any such conclusion. 
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It never has been proven that there is any decrease 
in the sum total of human happiness and I believe, 
using the same premises from which such conclusions 
are generally deducted, it can be proven that there is a 
progressive increase in the sum total of human happi- 
ness. It seems to me in my brief experience of life 
that I can see distinct progress in that direction. I 
might even add that the greater order, greater control 
and greater command of things made possible by mod- 
ern organization of industry have contributed materially 
to this end. 

We hear so much about those “good old times’’ when 
a man turned out an entire product by his own handi- 
work, so much of the joy of living and the happiness of 
those times because of the lack of industrial and eco- 
nomic development, that the subject needs some in- 
vestigation and I believe some controversion also. One 
needs only to make a study of the industrial and social 
life of those times to see how ridiculous is the picture 
that is often painted. The literature of the times is 
filled with a picture of general human want. One who 
believes that initiative and the so-called creative in- 
stinct were dominant factors and had full play, will 
find little indeed to support his contention. A large 
part of the community—far larger than exists today— 
was destitute, and a very large part of the remainder 
was occupied almost entirely in maintaining a bare ex- 
istence. Not only artisans but also artists were appren- 
ticed and carried on their handicrafts on the merest 
pittance, usually being dependent upon the subsidy of 
some patron interested more in self-glorification than in 
the arts and crafts. An apprentice instead of starting 
his career with sufficient remuneration to keep him in 
comfort and having his apprenticeship cut down to a 
few months, bound himself body and soul to a master 
for a period of from three to five years, or more. Only 
a portion of his time was spent in learning his trade. 
During all of this time he was held to all kinds of 
drudgery and hard work without any remuneration 
other than his bare living. Yes, in those “good old 
days,” years of slavery during the best time of one’s 
life were considered essential to “human happiness.” 
To have a true picture one must not stop with the ap- 
prentice; one must go on to the craftsman in order 
fully to realize that the only method of teaching was 
that of imitation. The opportunity for innovation and 
self-expression was far less than it is today, and I as- 
sume from the long-drawn-out hours and general hard 
conditions of work that the desire was still less. Is it 
not foolish to speak of initiative and the creative in- 


same mistake of generalization. 


stinct as dominant in the lives of men at a time when 
science was considered sorcery and advanced thinkers 
were burned at the stake? 

_ There is another point brought up by Mr. Pound 
that I wish to touch upon—the fact that the average cit- 
izen is an average man as far as his intelligence is con- 
cerned, and that his intelligence is not on as high a plane 
as we generally think it is. I believe he brings this mat- 
ter up in connection with the question of automaticity, 
which is the matter I wish to get at. But first I wish 
to say we need not be pessimistic about human intelli- 
gence. When it is mentioned that the army tests 
showed an average classification of from thirteen to 
fourteen years, I will say that this is not a bad grade 
when one understands the meaning of this grade as es- 
tablished by psychologists. For this purpose one must 
not confuse intelligence with education and knowledge 
gained by experience. It refers merely to an inherert 
mental capacity, and the grade is considered a fairlv 
high one. But, when it is assumed that a man of aver- 
age intelligence has instincts for variation or when one 
assumes that the average human mind opposes repeti- 
tion and the so-called monotony in activities, it is then 
one assumes wrongly. We have heard so much bunk 
on this subject in the last few years that I feel that it is 
about time someone made it his business to tell th: 
truth. Before we are told by half-informed writers 
about a predominating desire for variety, I think they 
should first prove that there is such a desire. I defy 
them to do this. However, I do not wish to make the 
I will state that psy- 
chology does teach us that the desire for variety exists 
in a very subordinate degree in many people and more 
prominently in a few people. On the other hand, if 
there is one predominating desire common to the human 
mind in general, it is love of mental comfort and the 
desire to control our acts along accustomed and conse- 
quently repetitive lines. It does not make any differ- 
ence what grade of intelligence one has or in what 
state of civilization any group may be. The desire for 
repetition in action and the desire for thinking along 
habit paths is one of the most important and universal 
traits of human beings. If this were not so and if we 
were not constantly being taught more and more acts 
that become automatic in their performance (“monot- 
onous” the psychologist would call it), human prog- 
ress would be stopped. Any one of us can think of 
dozens of things that we do as daily routine which re- 
quire mental effort and time to learn to do in other than 
the accustomed way. One need only make a change in 
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one of these in order to have a practical test of the 
importance of repetitive action, not only in regard to 
one’s comfort but also in regard to one’s efficiency. In 


1913 Professor Hugo Minsterberg in Psychology and — 


Industrial Efficiency, gave a clear exposition of this 
question of monotony. The subject then, of course, 
was not a new one. It is only the conclusions drawn 
from premises contrary to facts that are new. 

Mr. Pound speaks of the insecurity of the employee 
in modern industry. Here again | might say that it is 
not modern industry that brings about this insecurity, 
although we must acknowledge that it does exist, and 
_ I am glad to have Mr. Pound call it to our attention. 
This is a matter that must be remedied by industry, 
but I do not believe it has any direct connection with 
the introduction of automatic machinery. 

Speaking of automatic machinery, I wish further to 
state that many problems are discussed from the point 
of view that all processing is bound to become entirely 
automatic. This I think is the wrong view. This de- 
duction is probably made for the purpose of proving 
that automatic machinery is replacing the skilled worker 
with the unskilled worker. This is not true in the 
sociological sense. The introduction of automatic ma- 
chinery has not decreased, it has increased the percent- 
age of skilled workmen. It is true, with slight excep- 
tion, that it formerly took a skilled workman to do the 
entire process in any unit of production. This meant 
that it took a long time to learn all the processes in- 
volved—although many of them were unskilled proc- 
esses—and also that it took a long time for the pro- 
duction of any unit. The result was not that there were 
more skilled workmen but that there were less units 
of production. Modern industry does not confine the 
craftsmanship of the skilled worker to a small aristoc- 
racy in well established lines of descent. It has thrown 
the doors open to all men of ability to raise themselve3 
up to become highly skilled craftsmen. It is true that 
it employs more unskilled workers, but these are not 
drawn from the former skilled class. On the contrary, 
they are drawn from the former pauper and economic- 
ally non-usable class. The age of automatic machinery 
has called for a vast number of designers, draftsmen 
and builders of machines the use of which demands or- 
ganizations involving many times the number of execu- 
tives, supervisors, teachers and so-called “brain work- 
ers.” So here again we must avoid a fallacious premise. 

Mr. Pound has laid stress upon one important thing 
—the necessity of education for leisure. In this we 
must agree with him most heartily. While industry 
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must not shirk its share of responsibility, this is a prob- 
lem not only for industry but for the entire community. 
There is, however, another important answer to many 
of the problems which Mr. Pound brings to our atten- 
tion. While it is true that a man must be educated for 
leisure, he must also be educated for industry, and this, 
I believe, is a problem of industry. Scientific manage- 
ment presupposes that the activities in industry as well 
as the activities in other phases of life must be made 
educational in order to serve their purpose. Scientific 
management makes an industrial organization primarily 
an educational organization and makes education one of 
the chief responsibilities of management. It not only 
studies each job from the point of view of best methods 
for its performance, but also with respect to its relation- 
ship in the scheme of things as a whole. This involves 
a high degree of skill on each job, which in turn involves 
a high degree of training not only as to the performance 
itself but also as to the proper relation of the job to the 
general scheme. It becomes important that each job 
be conducted in a progressive and intelligent manner. 
This calls into play not only the intelligence of the 
workman but also establishes a philosophy in relation 
to his work which is essential to his real development 
and happiness. As Frederick W. Taylor said, “It sets 
every man up in business.” When men become the 
mere servants of machinery, when management and 
men alike are mere adjuncts to machines, not because 
of the automaticity of machines, but because of the lack 
of understanding, vision and efficiency in our managers 
and other leaders, then we have the “Iron Man” as our 
master. But when machinery and methods and the ef- 
forts of men are put to work by intelligent leadership, 
with a view only to serve the purpose of the men that 
work with them and those who consume their products, 
then the ‘Iron Man” works for us and we need not be 
afraid of him. 

Wuitinc WituiaMs:' I remember hearing a joke- 
smith in Cleveland say that he did not know anything 
about the subject, but judging from people who had at 
various times appeared on the club program, that did 
not prevent him from joining the discussion. I was 
not able to arrive in time to hear the paper tonight, so 
I ought not to speak upon it. But I do not feel that it 
represents a real problem. I feel also, however, that 
for the most part, we are on the wrong track if we try 
to accept the job as it is and then try to make up for 
deficiencies in the worker’s leisure hours The place to 
meet the situation is where it exists, there on the job. 
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I agree with Mr. Feiss that the situation does not 
exist to anything like the extent that the average out- 
sider thinks it exists on the job. In the second place, 
in so far as it does exist, it can be lessened a great deal 
if we will try to approach the problem as if we our- 
selves were going to be on that job. In our own ex- 
perience we know that nobody gets anywhere with us 
by coming to us and saying, “Bill, you have an awful 
job, I know you abhor your job, and therefore you will 
of course wish to lessen your hours on it and then have 
more fun in your leisure.” 

Nobody is going to get anywhere with you and me 
by that sort of talk, because you and I are having the 
time of our lives on our jobs. For the most part, we 
are thinking the day not long enough for us to do our 
work; that is because we see into it and find in it such 
large possibilities for service, such large values of 11 
sorts extending out of it. I believe it will be immensely 
_ easier for us to approach the problem of monotony for 
the workers in that manner than we have any idea of, 
just because I am perfectly certain of this: that the 
working man on any job, whether it is shoveling coa', 
tending a machine or running a locomotive, is lying 
awake nights trying to see more of the spiritual va!ue 
in that job than he has as yet seen—trying to get more 
of its fine points. His great complaint against you and 
me is that we are so blind that we cannot see the va!ues, 
the fine points, the satisfactions that he sees so plainly 
in his job. 

I have been telling about the locomotive fireman. One 
night when I got up there by him on his seat, the firsi 
thing he said to me was: “The engineer over there is a 
blamed important looking fellow. He thinks he is run- 
ning the whole show with his hand on the throttle. But, 
take it from me, he would not get very far if he didn't 
get his power from me!” 

I said to myself, “He of course simply imagines those 
fine points of his job. There cannot be any in the art 
of throwing coal into a fire.” Then he asked me to 
take a chance at it. So he showed me how. I tried to 
keep the fire-door closed up until the last minute, while 
getting my shovel full. Then I would open it and 
close it quickly after delivering the coal—with one foot 
on the engine and the other on the tender, the train 
going seventy miles an hour and the engineer calling 
“Mind you keep yourself loose-like above the waist up, 
so you don’t fall out!’ Just as I thought to myself, 
“T have got this thing down pretty well—this trick of 
putting coal in the fire,” he said, “That’s very well, but 
take a look up here at the steam gauge. Buddy, I’m 
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awfully sorry but we had 180 pounds of steam to start 
with and have only 150 now! If you keep on putting in 
coal in that way, we'll soon come to a dead mop. Here, 
let me show you!” 

He got down and with the shovel for a visor looked 
into the fire: “Oh yes, over there is a black hole that 
needs more coal—over here another. Very wel!’ 
he gave the shovel a twist of the wrist anc shot the coal 
over into the right place. Then he shot the cval over 
into the other place with “reverse English” on his wrist. 


‘Then he hit the shovel at the edge on the lip of the fire 


opening, so that it sprayed the coal over the top of the 
fire. Then the black smoke came out above the cab as 
if to say, “Thank you, that’s enough,” and the steam 
gauge showed its appreciation. 

Then he said: “You see an engine is all fired tem- 
peramental ; it has got to have coal when it wants it and 
where it wants it exact. Now these people who are — 
dealing with human beings are awfully stuck on them- 
selves. Huh! you can put anything over on human be- 
ings, but believe me, you have got to go some to put 
anything over on a fire.”’ 

Now I could talk until six in the morning, —- 
stories of that kind, showing how working men are 
just praying that the rest of us shall see the fine points 
of their wonderful jobs. We think the shoveller has no 
respect for himself because he is just working with a 
shovel, but one of the best engineers in the country tells 
how he says, “Mike, bring me a shovel, | want you 
to do a job.” If Mike goes and picks up a shovel like 
this—taking the first one he sees—he says, “Mike you 
won't do!” But if Mike picks up a shovel like this— 
lifts it, and puts it down and then takes up another, 
finds it is all right, and says, “Yes sir, what can I do 
for you?” Then he knows that Mike has the shovel 
that is just right and is a real shovel artist. The only 
fight | ever saw among common laborers was over a 
shovel. The shovel belonged to the company. Men 
like to feel that they can make themselves effective 
and show that the world would not run well except as a 
result of the mastery of some tool. 

When we say, “Look at that fellow, he has got noth- 
ing to do but mind that tool,” he wants us to say in- 
stead, “If you had been working without this tool as an 
old style craftsman you would have gotten in touch 
with—and served—perhaps a dozen people. Now the 
thing you are doing with that tool will get you in touch 
with—help you to serve—a thousand people!” 

Instead of that we say, “Oh, that’s too bad, we will 
help you out on your off hours.”’ People who try to 
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put themselves so superficially in the place of the other 
fellow will be as bad as the minister who said, “We 
realize, O Lord, that on six days we are working at 
our jobs, earning our living, and of course getting 
dirty, doing things we do not like and getting our 
souls soiled; but we thank Thee, O Lord, that we can 
come here to church on Sunday, and so be purified for 
another week of unpleasant living and working.” Now 
we try to say much the same thing, when we believe 
that of course everybody hates his job, but we will give 
him enjoyable leisure time. Of course we want him to 
have leisure time, but we have not scratched the sur- 
face of taking men as they stand at their work doing 
these repetitive processes, and filling the minds that 
want to be filled, and helping them to think better of 
themselves by understanding what their work is all 
about. There are too many thousands of men who have 
never seen the completed machine of which they have 
been making parts for years. If we can help them to 
realize what that part is, what it has contributed and 
the service it has performed all over the world, then we 
have found the best place and the most normal and 
wholesome place in the world at which to meet them. 
That place is there on the job, not in their leisure 
hours. There on the job is where they live and move 
and have their being and there is where we should 
organize ourselves to live and move with them. 
ANNA Bezanson:' Mr. Williams said what I 
wanted to say, and said it very much better; he laid 
stress upon the amount of skill that is required on minor 
operations. People who go to the shop with the cler- 
ical point of view never really get the spirit of the 
workman, who knows that skill does not consist of 
ability to operate a machine, and who never, for a min- 
ute, thinks that the operation of a machine is the funda- 
mental thing in connection with skill. He knows per- 
fectly well that a knowledge of the materials of his 
trade is the fundamental thing. Formerly, in the ma- 
chine work, when the mechanic got through his appren- 
ticeship, he travelled. What he travelled for was to 
gather up a knowledge of the trade—a knowledge of 
chemistry, if he were in the iron industry, and a knowl- 
edge also of chemicals if he were in the pottery indus- 
try. This knowledge of chemistry and science is open 
to every apprentice in every one of our shops today, so 
that what we have forgotten is the very great adjust- 
ments formerly necessary to secure information. The 
man knew something of his materials by reason of his 
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actual knowledge of the machine and the trade. When 
we say skill is transferred from the man to the machine, 
it seems to me that we are forgetting the technique of 
constructing machines. Amn inventor studies operations 
and builds a machine to take over the operations re- 
quiring the least discretion and the least amount of at- 
tention. Obviously what is left must be that part of the 
operation which is not varied and which requires the 
greatest amount of adjustment. The operation done 
by the machine has always been monotonous; if it is 
monotonous now, it has always been so, and has not 
been made monotonous by being machined. There has 
been added the knowledge of operation, promptitude in 
attending, and the adjustment to meet new situations. 
Those who know far more of industry than I do, know 
how difficult it is to get any product so standardized 
that there are no new problems to face, no weather con- 
ditions to be met, and nothing that the worker himself 
cannot take care of in looking after his machine. It is 
difficult to make any work foolproof. Only a person 
who knows the shop can appreciate how many new situ- 
ations arise even on simple work. We have never done 
full justice to the actual amount of skill which the tend- 
ing of machines and the performing of minor opera- 
tions requires. It is often said that such jobs can be 
learned in a short time, yet everyone knows that a de- 
partment of people of such short experience would be 
impossible to supervise. The silk man goes to the shop 
with a realization of the knowledge of the materials in 
his trade, acquired by working in many plants. The 
same is true in cotton and metal work. I submit that 
the subtle ability to control materials is the important 
thing gained in the shop in anticipating working prob- 
lems, and that in so-called automatic work, more is in- 
volved than the mere tending of machines. 

Yorcut Uyeno:' The problem of monotony is an 
important topic in industrial psychology. Even from 
the humanistic point of view, the dulling effect of in- 
dustry on the workers, if there is any, must be studied 
thoroughly. But I believe there is another point of 
view than that of Mr. Pound. 

When I was in Cincinnati, I had the chance to visit 
the plant of Proctor & Gamble, and was speaking about 
the problem of monotony with Mr. Zoeller who is in 
charge of employment management. He said that he 
could not stand such monotonous work as putting the 
top on every Crisco can which is brought by the con- 
veyor incessantly year in and year out. So I asked him 
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whether he would not consider it monotonous to go back 
and forth from home to office, repeating the same thing 
every day. His answer was that he found so much 
variety in his work that he was not tired of his work. 
In my opinion, such matters as monotony and variety 
do not belong to the work itself. No matter how full 
of variety and of interest the work appears to be, one 
might not find any variety and consider it as monoton- 
ous as putting tops on Crisco cans. At the same time, 


even in apparently monotonous can find some 
kind of variety through our mental attitude. There-— 


fore the problem of cesar Bove variety does not 
exist in the outside, but rather ists in our inner life, 
that is in our mental attitude. 

To seek the strong foundation of our lives in the 
inside, but not in outside, has been the fundamental idea 
of our Oriental philosophy. More than two thousand 
years ago, Confucius, a Chinese philosopher, left a 
famous saying. According to his idea, even though we 
have nothing to drink but a cup of water and are lying 
down, we must be able to find our enjoyment in it. 
This means that we should not look for genuine en- 
joyment outside, such as eating nice food or wearing 
beautiful clothes or something like that; rather we 
should be happy even when we are oppressed with 
poverty. Dharma, an Indian es sat in his 
room nine years just facing the wal 
his philosophy. One would suppose-his situation to be 
very monotonous, but I believe he was very happy and 
busy during those years. 

Since I came to this country, I have noticed that the 
Americans are laying too much stress on the distinction 
between work and play, and between business and en- 
joyment. The Oriental idea, however, is to find en- 
joyment in work itself, and this is possible only through 
our peculiar mental attitude. As long as we are seeking 
enjoyment not in the inner life, but in the external 
world, we shall never be able to get peace of mind 
and will remain slaves to our endless desires. _ 

I feel that Dr. Taylor was capable of grasping some 
of these Oriental ideas. When he was invited to the 
Congress by the Committee of the Investigation of Tay- 
lor Shop Management, to explain his system, he said 
that his fundamental principle did not consist of such 
devices as stop-watches, control-boards, routing and 
planning, but rather of the change in the mental atti- 
tude of both employers and employees. Science can be 
compared to the rifle, and the personality, from which 
our mental attitude can be seen, to the artilleries in the 
background. Unsupported by such a background, rifles, 
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however large in number, will be of no avail. I think 
the solution of the problem of monotony must be from 
this viewpoint. 

If Dr. Taylor were here this evening, he would cer- 
tainly be interested in the Oriental idea of the right 
way of living, and would start to study Oriental phil- 
osophy to supplement his wonderful idea of scientific 
management. At the same time, I believe that you men 
engaged in scientific management will be open-hearted 
enough to adopt some of the Oriental ideas, just as the 
ladies of this country, who are so anxious to be up-to- 
date in dress, seem to be pleased to adopt the Japanese 
Kimono sleeves as the latest fashion. 

C. Morritr Forp:* I am reminded tonight of the 
old saying that the longest way around is the sweetest 
way home. The longest way and the way around may 
be the sweetest way, but the trouble with that way is 
it doesn’t always get you home. I think we have been 
going a long way around tonight, and I do not think 
we have got anywhere in particular. In the entire eve- 
ning’s discussion we have not agreed on what the prob- 
lem under consideration is, or even if the problem really 
exists. I think it is time that we bring the scientist's 
attitude to bear and definitely determine just what 
the problem is as the very first step toward its solution. 

I notice on the program of announcement that the 
evening's address will take the point of view that, ac- 
cording to Herbert Hoover, the vast repetitive processes 
of modern industry are dulling the human mind. Now 
I would like to point out that while the address did 
take that point of view—in a general way—just what 
kind of repetitive processes, just what kind of auto- 
matic operations, are considered responsible, were not 
specifically stated, and the general discussion of the 
subject was even less specific. For instance, the sub- 
stance of Mr. Feiss’ reply was that mankind is happier 
today and the lot of industrial workers better, than in 
former years. I believe it, but that is not the question. 
The question is, in the first place, is it a fact that in 
modern industry there are processes, mechanisms, ma- 
chines that are dulling the average workman’s intellect ? 
If so, what are these agencies? Are they repetitive 
processes or merely certain kinds of repetitive proc- 
esses? Are they automatic machines or only certain 
kinds of automatic machines? If only certain kinds 
of processes or machinery, then what kinds? We shall 
never get anywhere on that problem until we isolate it 


from the interesting but foreign considerations that 
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have occupied the discussion tonight, until we, in the 
first place, agree on the question of fact: are there or 
are there not, in modern industry, processes which are 
tending to dull the human perception and intellect? If 
we agree that there are not, then our consideration of 
the problem does not need to go farther. If we agree 
that there are, then | think we should isolate, in our 
own minds, the question of what they are. 

- To illustrate very briefly the fact that some repeti- 
tive mechanical processes, at least, do not tend to pro- 
duce greater fatigue or dullness than the processes they 
displace, I need only to refer to the mechanical 
calculating machine.- You all know when a person 
works eight hours a day at mental addition or calcu- 
lation, how dull and fatigued he becomes toward night. 
That same person can take a calculating machine and 
work eight hours a day and come out at night fresh; 
consequently that particular mechanical operation is 
less dulling and fatiguing than the old mental or hand 
work operation it replaced. On the other hand, it is 
very possible that there are many repetitive or auto- 
matic operations today which do not show that favor- 
able reaction, so I believe that we ought to get our 
problem right down to this point: first, the question of 
fact, are there in modern industry such processes? sec- 
ond, if so, what are they? Then if we can agree on 
what they are, we can attack the problem intelligently. 

Joun Bancrort:' I have been greatly impressed 
by Mr. Pound’s articles in the Atlantic Monthly, which 
I have read from the beginning of their publication; 
and I will state to Mr. Pound tonight that I hope he 
will continue in this campaign and extend his propa- 
ganda as much as possible. I think the great danger 
to industrial management is the feeling among many 
workers today that they are denied the opportunity for 
self-expression in connection with their work. I think 
when you Taylor management engineers design a ma- 
chine and systematize a routing, the man who is em- 
ployed even in the most minor capacity will do his 
work more contentedly and with a greater interest if 
he is asked to express himself about it, even if he is 
unable to make any important specific suggestions. If 
he is the man who is going to operate that machine, 
he will feel that he has some self-expression in it. I 
can agree with some of the points that every speaker 
here tonight has made. I agree with Mr. Feiss that the 
majority of the workers in almost any industrial plant, 
if asked for an opinion whether they want the oppor- 
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tunities that Mr. Feiss is endeavoring to give them, will 
say they are contented where they are. Those who are 
contented to be there, let them remain; but the man 
I want to find in my establishment is the man who is 
not contended to stay there. I want to find the fellow 
who wants to get ahead, who wants to know more 
about the job. I want him to provide his successor, if 
he possibly can. If he can provide a successor that is 
better on his job than he is, I can provide a better job 
for him and will be glad to have that opportunity. I 
think I can safely say that we have not a man in our 
employment, from manager to foreman, who has not 
obtained his present position by not being willing to 
stay put. What Mr. Williams has said I want thor- 
oughly to endorse, because I think that he has the right 
idea; and I want to say to Mr. Feiss that I do not 
agree with him that the opportunity of shorter hours 


and bigger pay produces happiness. Happiness is aé 


state of mind. Bigger pay and shorter hours give an 
opportunity to indulge in the luxury of prettier things, 
better living conditions, more expensive houses, more 
expensive furniture and more expensive clothes; but 
with my more than fifty years of experience from 
almost the lowest position a man could occupy in a 
plant on up through all phases of employment to chief 
executive, | have found that the happiest man is not 
necessarily the richest men. Happiness is a state of 
mind ; it is not the money you have in your pocket or 
the clothes you have on your back. 

SANFORD E. THompson:’ The author of the paper 
“Mills and Minds” has presented a serious indictment 
of modern industry which to a certain extent at least 
cannot be controverted. What has not been brought 
out in the discussion is the fact that the truly scientific 
method—or putting it more concretely, the Taylor 
method—tends to overcome the defects cited to a 
greater degree than is possible by any other means. 

This is a strong statement, but it is true. It is true 
because the Taylor method helps the worker to do his 
job in the best way and thus gives him the joy of 
accomplishment. Yet this is contrary to the general 
impression, not only of the public but of many manu- 
facturers. The Taylor “system,” they say—and I am 
not speaking from hearsay, but from personal conver- 
sation with man after man—is good, it accomplishes 
a lot, more than appears possible, but it does not 
strike the human element; it destroys individual initia- 
tive. This has become almost a trite expression, and 
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it is perfectly remarkable how sinister and corrupt an 
influence this is having and what a real set-back it is 
giving to true progress in industry. 

We may as well strike right from the shoulder. 
There are a multitude of so-called industrial engineers 
today who have not the years of training and experience 
in analysis and technique to get down to fundamentals, 
to basic principles in management, who are going 
around the country knocking the scientific method, 
sneering at the Taylor principles and fostering this 
absolutely unjust and false impression for advertising 
purposes. | 

But. as individuals of the Taylor Society, we are to 
blame in a large measure, not for these innuendoes of 
the charlatan, but for the really sincere feeling of the 
man who has not had the opportunity to study the 
true facts, to see the difference between the results 
that can be accomplished by the rule-of-thumb or super- 
ficial method and the results of it showing day after day 
and year after year, through the really scientific devel- 
opment of methods and the elimination of waste in 
industry. 

- We have heard in the paper by Mr. Pound a severe 
criticism of modern industry. ‘That this attack was not 
_ aimed at scientific management seemed so evident to 
those of us who are in the game that none of us got 
on our feet to show how the principles that this Society 
stands for—the principle of scientific research to find 
the best and easiest way, the way that will develop the 
skill and the ability of the worker and therefore his 
mind as well as his body—is combatting, and combat- 
ting valiantly the effects of the mill and the monoton- 
ous grind. 

Whiting Williams brought out a vital truth in his 
illustration of the locomotive fireman shoveling coal 
with the satisfaction that he was doing it in the best 
way, in the way that would bring up the steam pressure 
—in the scientific way. And is not this an accurate 
illustration of science in industry? The worker selects 
a standard tool, in this case the shovel, best adapted to 
his work; he adopts not the rule-of-thumb method, but 
a standard way of doing it and he trains himself to 
carry out this method day after day. We have in this 
the Taylor fundamental principles—but individual ini- 
tiative! nonsense !—he does not do this by individual 
initiative, he does it because somebody taught him how 
to do it—the fireman who gave him his training. Take 
another first-class fireman, see if he will not do it in 
substantially the same identical fashion; coal at the 
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right time—just where needed—by the best method 
of handling the shovel—the scientific method. And he 
is not a machine because he has to think to do it in 
just this best way. Does it matter to the fireman 
whether he was taught to do it in this way by another 
fireman, or by a man who used to be a fireman, but 
has become an instructor because of his special skill ? 
Does it matter even if, as in the scientifically managed 
shop, he gets his training from the typewritten sheet ? 
Friends, the joy of the work is in doing it well and 
further in having that “well” appreciated! It matters 
little in principle whether the appreciation is shown by 
the engineer himself, by the surge and the impulse of 
power, from the rising steam gauge pressure, or in the 
good old days by his master patting him on the back, 
or whether he has a direct or an indirect financial incen- 
tive. But he must have some acknowledgement of 
what he does. This may be determined by records, it 
may be determined by the sometimes disdained stand- 
ards of performance to let himself see and to let others 
see that he is doing a job. A man shoveling coal out 
of a car cannot see the steam gauge rise, he cannot feel 
the thrill of the engine as it responds to his shoveling. 
He must have some other recognition of his work well 
done. And he can have a standard of performance, he 
can learn that in order to come within the standard 
performance he must attack the coal pile in a certain 
way and that he must handle his shovel in correct fash- 
ion—that he must become an expert in his methods and 
so he can get his joy in his work. 

But one’s work must receive recognition. How long 
would you and I do our jobs with joy in accomplish- 
ment unless the world, or our individual corner of the 
world, appreciated that we were doing our work well ? 
For a homely but almost universal illustration, is it 
not true that the recognition of the wife when her man, 
as a guarantee of a job well done, brings home a report 
of his accomplishment for the week together with a 
big fat pay envelope, is a thing well worth while, al- 
though without the constant thrill of the locomotive ? 

I say then that the following out of the principles 
of scientific management as taught by Frederick W. 
Taylor, which helps the worker to find the best way 
of doing his work—which leads to the joy of accom- 
plishment—is one of the finest things today in mod- 
ern industry. But also give the man his steam gauge, 
or the equivalent, to let him see what he is doing. In 
fact, give him both applause of the wife and the steam 


gauge. 
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BUDGET CONTROL: 


BUDGET CONTROL REQUIRES A DEFINITE ORGANIZATION, DEFINITE ACCOUNTABILITY, 
AND ACCOUNTS WHICH REFLECT ACCOUNTABILITY 


By Georce E. FRAZER? 


ET us set up three premises as to budget control. 
In the first place, a business budget presupposes 
2n accountable business organization, in the second 
tlace, a business budget presupposes that accounts are 
maintained so that the organization is held accountable ; 
and in the third place, that the business budget itself 
is a system of future accounts in terms of organization 
responsibility. The first phase gf budget control that 
should be discussed is responsible organization. The 
main difficulty a practitioner has in setting up systems 
of budget control in business lies in the lack of ac- 
countable organization in the business in which he may 
be engaged. I think, without boring you, that I can 
remind you that most of the textbooks on business or- 
ganization content themselves with a discussion of 
the legal side of organization. We have quite elaborate 
presentations of the individual form of ownership, of 
partnership, or corporation control, of syndicates and 
combination and consolidation. That is not the particu- 
lar field of organization to which I refer today. We 
need, indeed, excellent presentments in textbooks of 
the field of technical business organization. 

A business organization, from the standpoint of bud- 
get control, may be said to be, first of all, a policy mak- 
ing organization; second, an executive organization, 
and in the third place, a staff organization that fur- 
nishes information through the executives to the policy 
makers. 

There is one specific problem in organization of first 
importance in budget control. That problem is the sepa- 
ration of policy making from executive powers. In 
most of our forms of business organization, as applied 
particularly to corporations, we have a theoretical sepa- 
ration. We have a Board of Directors who are as- 
sumed to set the policies. We have generally a Pres- 
ident clothed with full executive authority—that is, in 


‘A paper presented at a meeting of the Taylor Society,” 


Philadelphia, March 17, 1922. 
* Frazer & Torbet, Chicago. 


theory. In actual practice we find the executive con- 
siantly concerning himself with the consideration and 
formulation of policies, and the Board of Directors 
constantly concerning itself with minutes and details of 
executive authority. Now I am not here to make a 
special pleading that all policy making should be vested 
in the Board of Directors. The President, alone, may 
be the policy maker. But if the budget is adopted by 
the Board of Directors, that fact presupposes that the 
Board of Dircetors is the policy making authority and 
that the executives are to carry out the policies as 
trade by the Board of Directors. The contrary is, of 
course, true in the great majority of American busi- 
ness enterprises. The directorate has the nominal 
function of the approval of the executive; the adoption 
of the budget by the Board of Directors is a nominal 
adoption in the great majority of cases where such zn 
adoption occurs; and the executive fully understands 
that if, for any reason whatever, he wishes to make 
any change in the budget, that is, in the policies, he 
has entire liberty to do so. Hence at that very point 
there is a lack of clear-cut definition in the budget 
raking. The policies of the corporation as outlined 
in the budget are adopted nominally by a Board of Di- 
rectors, but adopted actually by the autocratic action of 
the President of the company. Where you have that 
situation, it is to be supposed that the budget will lack 
the element of business stability, because if the Presi- 
dent of the company has autocratic powers in making 
changes in the budget, the reference of the budget to 
the Board of Directors is a purely nominal affair. 
Another primary problem in organization affecting 
budget control is the lack of complete executive au- 
thority as we find it in American business. As I read 
the altogether too few literary remains of Mr. Tay- 
lor, I find there very strong evidence of a desire for 
complete executive authority in the hands of one man. 
We find a great deal in American business literature 
that would lead us to assume that every American busi- 
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ness is dominated by one big man, that we have arrived 
in this country at an autocratic form of government in 
business. Perhaps we have arrived at more autocracy 
than we have at executive authority and responsibil- 
ity. Most of our executives do not find themselves 
clothed with complete executive authority; they do not 
find themselves clothed with complete power to execute, 
pritharily because there are no policies definitely deter- 
mined and handed to them as the basis for their 
executive work. A President who regards his Board 
of Directors merely as a consulting body or a nominal 
reference body, very naturally is more concerned with 
policy making than he is with executive work. There 
are a few corporations where there is a relatively great 
differentiation between policy making and the execu- 
tion of policies. You will all of you have in mind the 
. United States Steel Corporation, with its finance com- 
mittee that makes the policies of the company, presided 
over by the Chairman of the Board, and with a Presi- 
dent of the company to execute those policies. Of 
course, I do not mean to say that the President of a 
company should not suggest policies, but there is a 
vast difference between suggesting policies and actually 
making them. I do not want to belabor this point, but 
at the risk of being tedious, I want to make it per- 
fectly clear, because it is the basis of most failures in 
budget control systems, this lack of differentiation be- 
tween the policy making body and the executive body, 
the fact that the President of the company is so com- 
pletely concerned with policy making and policy chang- 
ing from hour to hour and from day to day, that he has 
little or no time to execute policies and therefore dele- 
gates their execution to subordinate officials of the 
company. I am no stickler for titles. I would perfectly 
agree with a system of organization where the Pres- 
ident, with a committee or without a committee, was 
the policy making authority, and the senior Vice Presi- 
dent was the chief executive; but I do suggest, as one 
fundamental in budget making, that we arrive at a 
separation of the executive from the policy making 
bodies in corporations, to the end that this budget, when 
adopted, may be an expression of policy and may be 
carried out by an executive who is committed to a per- 
manent and continuing policy in his business until it is 
changed by the policy making board, committee, or 
chief. 

My own practice, if it will be of any interest to you, 
is to recommend a policy miaking body; that is to say, 
if I find that the Board of Directors is too unwieldy 
or too indifferent or too far-spread territorially, or for 
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any other reason is unable or unwilling to assume the 
function of policy making, | then urge, respectfully and 
insistently and persistently, that an executive be recog- 
nized as the policy maker or that an executive commit- 
tee be set up that will be at hand and continuously at 
work, and will take unto itself the function of setting 
up policies and amending policies so that there may be 
a distinct separation between policy making and exe- 
cution. 

In the third place, I would call your attention to the 
need for a positive line of authority. The President 
should delegate his executive powers to not over five 
or seven men; they, in turn, should each of them dele- 
gate their powers to a few men of the third grade; 
and they, in turn, should delegate their powers to men 
of the fourth grade, and so on, depending upon the 
size of the corporation. A definite line of authority 
is an essential in budget making. The condition exists 
ili many corporations that the President assumes to 
deal directly with all classes and conditions of men. I 
have in mind the corporation that has grown up around 
one man’s personality, where the President gives or- 
ders at one moment to the First Vice President, at 
the next moment to a cashier and at the next moment 
to a man who is handling the cartage in the yard. I 
am speaking for a line of authority as an essential in 
budegt making; that is, I am. attempting to say, as a 
challenge to your own thinking, that you cannot set up 
a budget, let us say, on selling expenses, unless you 
have some one directly and conclusively responsible 
for selling expenses. Now if the President is respon- 
sible for selling expenses and delegates the responsi- 
bility to twelve individuals—to an advertising man- 
ager, to a sales manager in the east, to a sales manager 
in the west, to a copy reader, to a proof setter, to a 
cashier, and so on, you have such a complete delegation 
of that President’s authority with respect to selling ex- 
penses that you can never hope to get budget control on 
selling expenses. You must have a practicable line of 
authority. 

Budget control does not imply any given kind of or- 
genization. Mr. Taylor, in his writings on the philos- 
ophy of management, laid great emphasis on functional 
authority, but budget success does not depend neces- 
sarily on functional organization lines. Personally 


that has always seemed to me to be the ideal line ‘of 
authority, but I know efficient organizations where the 
line of authority is from the President to an eastern 
Vice President, from the President to a western Vice 
President, from the President to a Pacific Coast Vice 
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President; that is, territorial responsibility. 

The next essential in successful budget control is in- 
formation independent of the line of authority. If in- 
formation is entirely controlled in the organization by 
those who are accountable, there is, indeed, no way to 
hold them accountable. The line presupposes the staff, 
and here is one of the greatest obstacles that is to be 
found in budget making—many business men have little 
or no use for staff organizations. For one reason, 
most businesses are dominated by one man who dele- 
gates his responsibility to such a large number that there 
is no line. Where there is a line, then the line often 
resists the introduction of a staff. By a staff is meant, 
of course, a group of skilled men so placed within the 
organization that they can report to the line of author- 
ity and to the executive all the information that is 
necessary in executive accountability. This does not 
refer merely to an independent general auditor, al- 
thought that is a necessary feature if you are to have 
~ a successful budget installation. There is also necessity 
for an independent production engineer, an inde- 
pendent sales engineer, an independent personnel en- 
gineer, with the organization; an adequate consulting 
staff permanently located within the organization as a 
means of reporting to the line of authority. 

I feel like using my entire hour on organization alone, 
because I have seen so many attempts made to establish 
sales quotas and expense controls of one kind and an- 
other, where the organization rendered accountability 
impossible; and the whole idea of a budget, to my 
mind, is a set of estimates as to future accounts that 
will reflect the policies of the company as a guide to 
those who have definite responsibilities in executing the 
policies. There can be no budget control, no policy 
continuously established, without a line of authority to 
assist the principal executive. There can be no ac- 
countability except in terms of units that are con- 
trollable, because it is idle to speak of a budget on the 
President alone; the budget must be in terms of units 
that can be controlled, and the chief executive of 
course is not controllable except in terms of his own 
resignation. Without a staff provided to accumulate 
necessary information, there is not a proper basis for 
accountability. | 

Granted an organization that can be held account- 
able, the next consideration is a system of accounting 
that will hold the organization accountable. As an ac- 
countant, I am interested in accounting, but I am 
interested in accounting only insofar as it enables 
executives to control. I am not interested in accounts 
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that merely enable the general auditor to account, and 
I need not emphasize that point in a group of man- 
agement engineers. Special emphasis is placed upon 


that, because many “systems” of accounts have no 


relation whatever to the organization and to control. 
In fact, if you will refer to the standard treatises on ac- 


counting you will find pro forma balance sheets and 


pro forma profit and loss statements that are to be used 
for all classes of business. A proper balance sheet, a 
proper profit and loss statement, and of course any 
[roper expense analysis in cost accounting must be in 
terms of specific organization. If you have a terri- 
torial organization, if you have a President and he is 
assisted by a Vice President in the east and a Vice 
President in the west, it follows, for budget uses, that 
there will be territorial balance sheets; there will be a 
balance sheet for the President, on the whole com- 
pany, a balance sheet on the eastern property under 
the control of the eastern Vice President, and a bal- 


ance sheet on the western property under the control | 


of the western Vice President. There must be at least 
territorial profit and loss statements; the President’s 
profit and loss statement, the eastern profit and loss 
statement and the western profit and loss statement. 
To that extent most accountants go, but in a func- 
tional organization, one gets into very considerable 
troubles in accountability. Let us assume that the 
type of organization is that the President is assisted by 
a Vice President in charge of sales, a Vice President 
in charge of production and a Vice President in charge 
of finance. Where that is the situation, it is seldom 
that one finds.a balance sheet for the use of the Vice 
President in charge of sales, a differently arranged 
balance sheet for the use of the Vice President in 
charge of production, and still a differently classified 
balance sheet for the use of the Vice President in 
charge of finance. The kind found generally is a bal- 
ance sheet for the use of the Vice President in charge 
cf finance; the idea of arranging the assets and lia- 
bilities accounts so as to carry a story of accounta- 
bility to the Vice President in charge of sales does 


not occur to either the textbook writers or account- 


ants or instructors in accounting and still less to the 
professional practitioners at the present time. Some- 
cne has to challenge that situation, and I am fool- 
hardy enough to try to do it in this audience. 

But admitting that it is unnecessary to have a bal- 
ance sheet that reflects the specific responsibility of 
the Vice President in charge of production, there 
should and can be an expense classification that re- 
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flects the responsibility of the Vice President in charge 
of production. I have had the question put to me in 
my professional practice over and over again, “How 
do you devise a classification of expenses?” There is 
only one answer, and that is to draw a chart of the 
organization. What is the classification of expense 
for? It is to reflect accountability. Whose account- 
ability? |The accountability of those who control 
within the organization. Well then, you might say, 
“Why does it happen that most businesses have an ex- 
pense classification in terms other than those of ac- 
countability ?” And I am afraid that my answer to 
that question would be that most organizations, by 
their accounting, admit that they do not have account- 
able organization; because, of course, if you do not 
have a definitized organization, it will occur to no one 
to set up a definitized expense classification; it is only 
when you make the Vice President in charge of sales 
feel his accountability that he will ask for a classifica- 
tion of accounts to reflect that accountability. 


There are many types of organization; there are | 


many types of accountability. In a large mail order 
house, for example, the proper accountability may be 
territorial, and it may be functional, but it must al- 
ways be by commodities. Where there is one man in 
charge of dry goods, another in charge of groceries, 
another in charge of hardware, another in charge of 
furniture, then the classification of sales and purchases 
and inventories and expenses should be in terms of 
commodity organization and commodity responsibility. 

Of course, in actual practice one does not run 
into theoretical organization. We often hear that a 
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certain company is organized functionally, or that 
a certain company is organized territorially, or that a 
certain company is organized by commodities. The 
actual fact generally is that it is organized on the basis 
of all three types, and that it is a combination of terri- 
torial, functional and commodity responsibility; and 
that gives the management engineer his main problem 
in accountability. To those of you who are long ex- 
perienced in setting up classifications of accounts, this 
is all basic; to those of you who are not, I want to 
emphasize that you do not attempt to set up budgets 
or budget control until you have mastered the classifi- 
cation of sales, purchases and expenses according to 
the organization that the budget is to serve. 

Where you do have accounts that are accountable, 
that reflect accountability, you are in a position to in- 
troduce a budget system. In arriving at a definition 
of what budget control is, I am unable to approach 
the subject without considering definite organization 
responsibility and without considering definite ac- 
countability through accounts. Having those two pre- 
mises, I can then attempt to estimate further possi- 
bilities. In other words, if I have a classification of 
sales by territories, so as to show how much is being 
seld through the Kansas City office, and how much 
through the Fort Worth office, and how much is be- 
ing sold through the San Francisco office, I can hope 
to set up a budget on the Kansas City territory, on the 
Fort Worth territory and on the San Francisco terri- 
tory; but I have no use for budget making on a terri- 
torial basis unless there is territorial responsibility. Or- 
ganization, then accountability, then a budget. 


MANAGEMENT WEEK—OCTOBER 16-21 


HE management Section of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, the Society of Indus- 
trial Engineers and the Taylor Society have joined in 
designating the week of October 16-21 as Management 
Week, a week for joint meetings of their local sections 
throughout the country. It is expected that every sec- 
tion of these societies will hold a meeting on an even- 
ing of that week which will meet local convenience, 
and that wherever there are sections of two or more of 
these societies in the same community, the meeting will 
be a joint one, organized and conducted by a joint local 
committee. 


THE FALL MEETING 


HE next meeting of the Taylor Society will be 
held Nov. 23-25, at the Engineering Societies 
Building, New York. | 
The general theme of the meeting will be “Manage- 
ment Lessons of the Depression.” Sessions will be 
devoted to the following phases of the management 
problem: The Directors and General Policy; The 
Chief Executive and General Control; Sales Research 
and Sales Production; The Production Department ; 
Purchasing ; Industrial Relations ; Business Forecasting. 
The annual business meeting will be held Thursday 
evening, Nov. 23. 
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SUPERS TANDARDS' 


THEIR DERIVATION, SIGNIFICANCE AND VALUE 


By Frank B.-Anb L. M. GILBRETH? 


HE value and importance of standards and of 
T standardization as factors and causes of cost re- 
duction is generally acknowledged by all people today, 
both inside and outside the industries, who have given 
both the theory and the practice proper investigation 
and study. 

We were convinced of the importance of standards 
in 1885, but it was not until the late Wm. H. McElwain 


in 1897 impressed us with the importance of having 


all minute details of standards put in writing as a 
permanent record, that we began to put every standard 
into such permanent record form. 

It was not until 1907, at the beginning of our con- 
ference with Dr. Taylor, that we decided to emphasize 
the fact that the methods of making the standards 
themselves should be the first thing standardized. This 
thought was suggested by the fact that we found there 
were no two standards in his and our practices exactly 
alike, even where the objects to be attained were identi- 
cal. We then decided upon and undertook the course 
of intensive superstandardization and of applying ac- 
curate measurement as a prerequisite to making satis- 
factory standards. 

We desire to acknowledge here our appreciation of 
the great value of the Taylor philosophy, and our em- 
phasis on super-standardization is due in part to . 
Taylor’s emphasis on standardization. 

Dr. Taylor's Views on Standards 

Dr. Taylor states in “Shop Management’*: “It 
would seem almost unnecessary to dwell upon the de- 
sirability of standardizing not only all of the tools, 
appliances and implements throughout the works and 
office but also the methods to be used in the multitude 
of small operations which are repeated day after day.” 


"A paper presented at a meeting of the Taylor Society, 
Philadelphia, March 17, 1922. 
* Consulting engineers, Montclair, N. J. 


*A. S. M. E. Edition, Paragraph 284; Harper Edition, Pg. 
123. 


He went on to explain the reason for this, and to show 
that such standardization was profitable from every 
standpoint, including that of cost. Since that time, 
authorities of the management world have accepted the 
value of standardization, though the world outside 
management is not yet entirely convinced. 

We endorse the above statement of Dr. Taylor and 
we would especially stress the word “methods,” for 
there has been everywhere a lack of appreciation of 
the fact that methods as well as equipment must be 
standardized. We would go further and emphasize 
the great possibilities for profitable standardization of 
repetitive components of methods, which methods them- 
selves, as a whole, are not repetitive. Jie leisurely 
examination of components of methods, which is now 
possible, necessary and most desirable, furnishes a 
completely new viewpoint and practice in standardiza- 
tion, and offers a completely new, fascinating and profit- 
able field for standardisation. This field, namely, the 
leisurely examination of components of methods, covers 
not only new work, but all old standards that have not 
been analysed by the new method. 

Definition of Standard. 

Perhaps the best definition of a Taylor standard as 
so accepted is that given by Mr. Cooke, who says :" 
“A standard under modern Scientific Management is 
simply a carefully thought out method of performing 
a function, or carefully drawn specification covering 
an implement or some article of stores or of product. 
The idea of perfection is not involved in standardiza- 

While the above is a most excellent definition of a 
standard, it embodies a thought that is quite different 
from that which we are emphasizing in considering 
the subject of superstandardization, especially as ap- 


‘Report to the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching, Pg. 6. 


*Primer of Scientific Management, Pg. 14, D. Van Nos- 
trand ‘Company, New York. 
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plied to methods. The standard obtained by super- 
standardization is much more than “simply a carefully 
thought out method.” It is of the essence of super- 
standardization that it be based on the leisurely exam- 
ination of errorless records of methods and of use. 
Much of all activity is performed too fast for the eye 
to see. Therefore, the standard as resulting from 
superstandardization is the best method known of per- 
forming any activity. It implies use of the best units, 
methods and devices of research known. To avoid 
confusion, this new type of standard may be called a 
“superstandard,” tho, ultimately, the old word “stand- 
ard” must imply the new derivation and use. 
Objections to Standards and Standardization. 

Occasionally we hear of objections to standards and 
standardization, and such objections should be con- 
sidered before proceeding to advocate superstandardi- 
zation. 
stood the relation between standards and individuality 
and monotony. All such objections to standardization 
have been easily and completely met; not only with 
accepted theory but also in actual long practice, not 
only from the standpoint of necessity but also from the 
standpoint of desirability. While these objections are 
usually directed against standard methods, they may 
also be directed against standard equipment or the 
maintenance of equipment in standard condition. 

It is true that there is nothing more monotonous 
than working under standards that one knows are in- 
ferior, and that one can easily improve upon, with no 
opportunity for making and installing such improve- 
ment, or with no recognition for such improvement. 
Such conditions are ruinous to ambition, to the develop- 
ment of personal and individual expression, and to 
fostering of the creative instinct and joy in work. 
They do not exist where standards are adequate and 
are better than one can oneself devise, and where 
interest is stimulated and utilized by other parts of 
scientific management. 

Many people are heartily in favor of standardization 
in principle, but do not themselves practice it. This 
is especially true of those who have not had wide ex- 
perience with the simultaneous effects of standardiza- 
tion of method upon large output, lower cost of manu- 
facture, lower cost of living, higher wages and less 
fatigue. It is not to be expected that anyone will fully 
appreciate the benefits of standardization who has not 
studied superstandardization and had the opportunity 
personally to see and to appreciate the relations be- 
tween superstandardization, automaticity, fatigue elim- 
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ination, learning curves, the stabilization of employ- 
ment, and lower costs. With this knowledgé comes a 
real evaluation of standardization. 

We are here advocating the superstandard and super- 
standardization. Our emphasis has increased, and is 
ever increasing, because of the value of the actual re- 
sults of long years of actual experience with extreme 
standardization of things and methods. We are prac- 
ticing and advocating an advance in management tech- 
nic. The principle is the same for all standardization, 
but the difference in the degree of refinement of method 
brings about differences in results that are comparable 
with the expected results of important inventions. To 
appreciate this difference it is only necessary to review 
papers and chapters of books on standardization, and 
to ask: “Is this standard of thing, condition, or 
method before us the result of guesswork and rule-of- 
thumb, or is it based upon refined and accurate meas- 
urement of the right units?’ When examining the 
printed standards in the literature of scientific man- 
agement let us not be deceived by beautiful half tones 
and elegance of printing, efficiency of expression by 
the editor, or anything other than the measured merit 
of the subject itself. Let us use the method of obtain- 
ing the results as a unit of measurement of their value, 
and rate the work by the fundamental accurately de- 
termined facts it embodies. In examining standards 
of material or equipment, let us note the presence or 
absence of standards of “practice” as these vitally 
affect the specifications set down. 

The superstandard is a natural development of the 
standard and a logical part of the growth of manage- 
ment as a science. A superstandard, then, is a standard 
which is the result of accurate measurement of data 
relating to the best obtainable, and which embodies 
the best practice known. It retains all the value of a 
standard as to means of improvability, but is recog- 
nized as the embodiment of the One Best Way éxtant 
and a further step toward the discovery of the One 
Best Way available—at the time. It is well to state 


here that superstandardization gives special emphasis 


to fostering and providing temporary, emergency and 
permanent change toward or from the superstandard, as 
may be economically wise and desirable. It conserves and 
develops individuality by the use of the One Best Way 
Suggestion System, which we have developed with our 
clients during the last twenty years.' 


*The One Best Way to Do Work, a paper presented be- 
fore several Chapters of the Society of Industrial Engineers, 


May, 1920. 


June, 1922 


Relation of Superstandards to Standards. 

The superstandard supplements and does not neces- 
sarily supersede the standard which remains accepted 
practice during the interim or transitory period. A 
standard is most useful during the early parts of the 
installation period,’ but is developed at the first avail- 
able moment into the superstandard, which has a far 
more definite effect upon maintenance, as will be shown 
later. We desire to emphasize the importance of the 
relation between superstandardization and maintenance, 
and to state as our opinion that lack of appreciation 
and utilization of superstandardization probably is a 
much greater factor in having installation projects slip 
back than any other one cause. 


' Significance of the Superstandard. 

The superstandard has great significance from the 
management standpoint, from the economic standpoint, 
from the psychological standpoint and from many 
other standpoints—even from the phychiatric stand- 
point. From the management standpoint, the super- 
standard is an indorsement of the philosophy of Dr 
Taylor and of the underlying principles upon which 
scientific management rests. It emphasizes the fact 
that measurement, not rule-of-thumb, provides the best 
working methods. It makes clear the point that dur- 
ing these years when scientific management has de- 
veloped, our belief in standards has _ continually 
strengthened, and never for an instant weakened. It 
indicates that the growing interest in the human ele- 
ment and consideration of the human element has 
brought out more clearly the necessity for standardiza- 
tion, if the human element is to be conserved and de- 
veloped. The close and necessary connection between 
standardization and such development is some times 
not understood, even by those who have a deep interest 
in scientific management, and are in the main friendly 
to it.2 Therefore, while it may seem elementary and 
self-evident to management men, it must be continually 
pointed out and emphasized. 

Significance From the Economic Stand point 

The significance of standardization from the eco- 
nomic standpoint has been recogmized ever since the 
days of Adam Smith and his analysis of the division 
of labor in 1775. The elimination of waste, that most 
important of economic questions today, with its éffect 
upon production, distribution and consumption, is 


*See Process Charts, First Steps in Finding the One Best 
Way to Do Work. American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, Journal, 1922. 


* Reports of the Industrial Fatigue Research Board, “Time 
and Motion Study,” by E. Farmer, M.A., 1921, pg. 17. 
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vitally affected by the new stress upon standardization. 
This has been well brought out in the Report of the 
Committee on Elimination of Waste in Industry,’ and 
is an underlying thought in the work of the Division 
of Simplified Commercial Practice of the Department 
of Commerce, recently established. The economic nec- 
essity of production, once questioned, is today increas- 
ingly acknowledged. The relationship between in- 
creased production and standardization has never been 
questioned. The economic benefits of standardization 
and increasing benefits of superstandardization must 
be self-evident. 
Psychological Significance. 

The psychological significance of superstandardiza- 
tion is extremely important and must be carefully con- 
sidered because it is here that possible objections will 
be found and should be anticipated. There has been 
an erroneous and widespread impression among those 
not personally or intensively acquainted with the best 
forms of Scientific Management as practiced, that 
standardization has already increased and will continue 
to increase monotony, dwarfed individuality, prevented 
the development of individual self-expression, and is 
disliked by those who work under it. This is not true 
and never has been, where scientific management worthy 
the name has been developed.” Any intensive knowl- 
edge of the writings and practices of Dr. Taylor him- 
self or of those of the best of his co-workers and fol-. 
lowers proves that, consciously or not, the human ele- 


ment has developed to a greater‘extent under scientific — 


management than under any other type of manage- 
ment. Under superstandardization, such conditions 
and development are not only conserved but increased, 
for the proponents of the science of management and 
executives properly trained in the right theory now 
utilize the findings of the human sciences exactly as 
they utilize the findings of the material sciences and 
apply these findings directly in their own fields. 
Intensive investigation is applied to the worker, the 
surrounding conditions and tools, and the methods or 
motions used. It is thru superstandardization that 
the more efficient adjustment of worker to work and 
of method to worker is accomplished. Accurate meas- 
urement in the human sciences is leading to a better 
understanding of human capabilities and possibilities. 
Superstandardization in industry is leading to a greater 
understanding of demands and opportunities. The re- 
sult is not that individuality is stunted, neglected or 


‘Waste in Industry, by McGraw-Hill Book Co., Pg. 11. 
* Applied Motion Study—MacMillan Co., Pg. 180-184, 208. 
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misunderstood, but, on the contrary, is appreciated and 
utilized as it never has been, due to an understanding 
of, and ability to meet individual demands and capa- 
bilities. 

Presumably because some engineers have been 
thought to be lacking in training in psychology and 
other sciences that concern the human element, and 
because industry devotes so much attention to material 
output, this point has often been overlooked. When 
it is realized that the engineer’s training is primarily 
_ in measurement and that the industries offer oppor- 
tunities which no other field of activity can offer, a 
new aspect is given to the entire matter. Those outside 
industry do not always realize that leaders in psychol- 
ogy and other human sciences are today, and have been 
for years past, devoting themselves to investigations 
and installations in the industries,’ and that psychology 
is increasingly devoting attention to industrial problems. 
This is well exemplified by the splendid work of the 
Institute of Vocational Guidance of Barcelona, which 
recently acted as host for an International Conference 
of Psychologists, which discussed many practical as- 
pects of the relation of Psychology to Industry.? It 
is also exemplified by such new publications as the 
“Journal of the National Institute of Industrial Psy- 
chology, Founded in 1921 for the Application of Psy- 
chology and Physiology to Industry and Commerce,’”* 
which aims, as it states in the first editorial, to “de- 
scribe in non-technical language the methods and re- 
sults of applying scientific knowledge to the human 
aspects of industry and commerce.” Those in the in- 
dustries do not always realize that their strength lies 


not in adhering absolutely to tradition but in adapting. 


the new methods and devices at their disposal to meet 
the increasing demands of the human element for op- 
portunities and development. 
Significance From the Psychiatric Stand point. 

Psychiatry, which has so much to do with the study 
of human likenesses and differences and with adjust- 
ment, has a great interest in the development of super- 
standardization. The phychiatrist has discovered many 
types in the industries which for one reason or another 
are mal-adjusted. This does not mean simply the 
round peg in the square hole, and does not apply 


"See Psychology of Management, MacMillan Co., N. Y., 
V. D. I. Berlin. 
*Anals de L’Institut d’Orientacio Professional, also “The 


Place of the Psychologist in Industry,” presented at the 2nd 
International Conference of Psychotechnic, Speen, Sept., 
1921. 

*Pub. by Natl. Inst. of Industrial Psychology, 329 High 
Holbcrn, London, W. C. I. 
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merely to those among the lower grades of employees.’ 

For example, there are two types in the industries 
differing greatly in some respects from the normal, 
one of which seems unable, without great difficulty, to 
acquire automaticity, the greatest of free assets of the 
normal worker. As a result, he actually has abnormal 
difficulty in performing an activity twice alike. An- 
other type is that which craves routine and is with 
difficulty persuaded to attempt to learn or to be changed 
to another activity, even if such work has better pros- 
pects for promotion, or more constant and continuous 
employment.* 

Superstandardization of method and of work, or of 
activity, as some of the modern psychologists preter 
to call it,® is of greater assistance and value in handling 
these types. It cannot be too often said that super- 
standardization, like standardization, aims in no wise 
to do away with initiative or with individual planning 
of details in work. It conforms to the principle of 
separating the planning from the performing, with the 
best planners in the planning department, and having 
others who may have to do planning start where the 
best planners finish. It classifies activity according to 
the amount of planning that can be done before the 
activity is started, or according to the amount that 
must be done during the périod of the activity itself. 
It considers not only all subdivisions of processes in- 
volved in the activity down to and including the cycies 
of motions, but their therbligs.* It thus furnishes end- 
less opportunity for investigation of and improvement 
in detail such as will satisfy the most ambitious in- 
ventor, while at the same time it sets aside certain 
work as within the capability of even those of com- 
paratively low mental calibre, or of abnormal mental 
activity, and furnishes a market for their ideas, or any 
self-expression that they may have pertaining to super- 
skill in their narrow fields.® 

Relation to Fatigue. 

Superstandardization eliminates fatigue both directly 
and indirectly. As applied thru Fatigue Study, it 
measures all those things that have to do directly with 
fatigue—and standardizes the best available. This 


‘E. E. Southard, “The Mental Hygiene of Industry,” En- 
gineering Foundation reprint, Series No. 1, Feb., 1920. “The 
Modern Specialist in Unrest—A Plan for 'the Psychiatrist in 
Industry,” Journal of Industrial Hygiene, II, 11-109. 

*“Psychiatry in Industry,” Independent, March, 1920. 

*Eric Farmer, “Time and Motion Study,” Pg. 16. 


*June Bulletin Taylor Society, 1921, Pg. 128. 


*“Motion Study of Epilepsy and Its Relation to Industry,” 
a paper presented before the “National Association for the 
Study of Epilepsy,” June, 1920. “Motion Study for the Han- 
dicapped.” Dutton & Co., New York. 
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covers length of work and rest periods, working condi- 
tions, tools and equipment, desks, work benches, chairs, 
posture—all that effects efficient work from the fatigue 
standpoint." 

As applied thru Motion Study, the improved methods 
induce efficient habits, reduce to habit all repetitive 
activities that require no individual decisions, and utilize 
the finest, most carefully taught type of automaticity. 
This reduces unnecessary fatigue to the minimum, and 
leaves time and unwearied attention for those decisions 
that are necessary and interesting. ' 

Relation to Skill. 

Since it concerns itself primarily with elements of 
motions, as applied to study of methods, superstand- 
ardization greatly facilitates the transference of skill. 
It induces confidence in its results, and determines not 
only the One Best Way to Do Work, but the One Best 
Learning Process by which to teach it. This is vital 
as it affects the problem of industrial education. 

Need for Such Superstandardization. 

A most superficial knowledge of present day condi- 
tions makes clear the need for such superstandardiza- 
tion. The world in general and industry in particular 
is going thru a period that is extremely critical. The 
need for increased production, the need for the maxi- 


mum elimination of waste, the need for stability are. 


everywhere evident. The relation of superstandardiza- 
tion to stabilization of industry and employment 1s, 
perhaps, least appreciated. Only one who has many 
times gone thru the experience of entering a plant that 
has absolutely no stability or system, and later seeing 
the changes that have actually been made by carefully 
installed standardization, can appreciate its benefits. 
The effects of superstandardization are similar but 
more intensive, since the changes made are based upon 
accurate measurement and are much better founded 
and carry more weight, as anything known to be ab- 
solutely accurate must. 

Perhaps the least appreciated benefit resulting from 
national superstandardization is its effect upon stabili- 
zation of employment, for in times of panic manufac- 
turers will be far less timid in manufacturing national 
standards, knowing that their product will surely be 
salable at some later date, thus turning their raw stores 
into assets of greater value, and meanwhile, keeping 
their labor turnover at a minimum figure. 

There has been too much unnecessary and wasteful 
change in this country based upon nothing but a desire 


*“Fatigue Study,” MacMillan & Co, H. M. Vernon. “In- 
dustrial Fatigue and Efficiency,” Dutton & Co. 
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for novelty, and embodying no element of permanence. 
The losses due to frequent and unnecessary change, 
for no reason, from one kind of work to another are 
not realized or appreciated by those who have not had 
intimate connection with a chart department recording 
intensive outputs and their causes for fluctuation hourly. 
The true causes of small outputs, high costs and low 
wages are never properly known by those who have 
not investigated the psychological factors affecting 
change. This does not necessarily mean that there 
should be no change, or less change; it may mean more 
change. It means less unnecessary change. Changes 
cost time and money. They may, under certain condi- 
tions, be worth the money, but the fact remains, as 
Adam Smith emphasized nearly 150 years ago, that 
the great cost of changing from one kind of work to 
another is almost universally unappreciated. Super- 
standardization maintains what has proved itself of 
greatest value, always aiming consciously at the ideal 
of the One Best Way, giving it the stamp of approval 
of permanence, and making changes that are definite, 
progressive and stabilizing, and that will pay in money 
or in durable satisfaction. 

Much work in standardization has been done both in 
this country and abroad, but this standardization has 
not applied to methods and has not had in mind the 
One Best Way to Do Work. A careful investigation 
of the work of the Bureau of Standards and of the 
most excellent publications of the American Engineer- 
ing Standards Committee illustrates this. It is an im- 
port aim of superstandardization to bring to the atten- 
tion of our research bodies the necessity for standard- 
izing the methods of industry as well as the equipment. 
There has not been in this country to any such extent 
as abroad a widespread popular interest in standardiza- 
tion and in the work of those bodies that handle this 
subject, and it is a second aim of superstandardization 
to arouse this interest, to foster the work already being 
done, and thus lead to a more rapid advance in this 
type of work. 
Standardization in 

Europe has made the most astonishing progress in 
standardization during the past few years because of 
the realization of the importance of the subject and the 
general cooperation in its development. 

For example, in 1917 the Verein Deutscher Ingen- 
ieure, at the suggestion of the German government, 
organized a central national body, called the Normen- 
ausschuss der Deutschen Industrie. - Its members are 
engineering societies, manufacturing concerns, indus- 
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Fig. 1. One of 144 Standards Published by Normenausschuss 
der Deutschen Industry (Germany) 


trial associations and various government departments. 

The organization, whose purpose is to foster stand- 
ardization and to promulgate standards, has attacked 
many widely separated fields and published much ma- 
terial, ranging from standardization of lines and letters 
in the draughting room, to standardization of window 
frames and sashes for many different types of build- 
ings. 

During the last four years, 144 of the standards 
have been actually endorsed, and hundreds that have 
been issued as tentative standards are being tested and 
developed. Each standard is embodied in a separate 
sheet, if possible, so that it can be used as working 
equipment by the subscriber or purchaser. These 
standards are supplemented by studies on standardiza- 
tion in all countries that add extensive interest to the 
intensive information. 

Holland has been equally progressive, and the work 
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of the Hoofdcommissie voor de Normalisatie in Ned- 
erland is both extensive and intensive. Nothing but a 
painstaking study of standards issued by these coun- 
tries can make plain their overwhelming importance. 
This lies not so much in what they contain, as in what 
they imply. 

Great Britain, Austria, Sweden, Switzerland, Italy, 
Belgium and Russia, all are at work along these lines. 

Europe realizes the necessity of standardization as 
this country does not. Moreover, other investigators 
confirm our findings’ that Teutonic Europe will, partly 
because of temperament, go into this matter more 
fundamentally than we of the Anglo-Saxon race will 
be apt to do, if governed by temperament alone. An 
unceasing and costly passion for expediency and stand- 
ards merely for current use has already proved a dis- 


*“Engineering and Industrial Standardization,” Mechan- 
ical Engineering, February, 1922. 
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tinct menace to the development of Scientific Man- 
agement.’ 


Our one hope lies in superstandardization, in reduc- 


ing all possible practice to standards based on accurate 
measurement and on stressing standardization of 
methods. Here America can be supreme, for it already 
has the knowledge, the method of attack and the equip- 
ment to do the work easily, quickly and inexpensively. 

The first thing needed in this country is a change of 
attitude toward the whole subject. It is vital that the 
entire nation, and especially those directly interested 
in industrial management, shall appreciate that our 
safety lies in superstandardization. We must embody 
the knowledge of accurate measuring devices and 
methods at our disposal—measures of both the material 
and human elements—into standards that can sustain 
world-wide competition—and win. 

We must reconsider such controversial subjects as 


* June Bulletin Taylor Society, “Symposium on Stop Watch 
Time Study.” 
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the use of the standards of the metric system and of 
simplified spelling in the light of these facts. But, 
even more important, we must apply standardization, 
beginning preferably where there is no disagreement 
as to its needs. r 

By express stipulation, and thru strenuous suppres- 
sion, this presentation before this Society is made non- 
controversial. We content ourselves for the present, 
therefore, by calling for a re-examination of the sub- 
jects, methods and results of standardization as em- 
ai in the literature and supposed “best practice” 

tant, as the final argument as to the need of super- 


stanardization. 
| Relation to Maintenance. 

An immediate effect of superstandardization is the 
simplification of the problem of maintenance. The 
significance of this in scientific management is great. 
Everywhere, those most intensively acquainted with 
the problems of management are acknowledging the 
importance of maintenance of conditions of cumula- 
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tively improving standards. They have to do with the 
relation between the consulting engineer and the resi- 
dent production manager, and the stability of the work 
begun by the engineer, after he leaves the plant and the 
production manager takes over the entire responsibility. 
If the installation has taken place thru the instrumen- 
talities of superstandardization, provision is automatic- 
ally made for the maintenance desired and requisite. 
The superstandard adequately applied builds up a 
superstandardized practice that insures maintenance of 
that which is best until superseded by proved, better 
superstandard practice. 
Superstandardization in Practice. 

Altho founded on a better and more definite 
theory, superstandardization is no less practical than 
is standardization. Wherever standards are based on 
and are the outcome of accurate measurement and are 
in actual use, superstandardization exists. It has been 
applied not only in all kinds of industrial work but in 
many types of outside engineering activities as well. 
It is important not only where it has shown results in 
a single type of work or in an individual process, for 
the results of superstandardization are cumulative and 
nothing is too small or unimportant to be considered 
or to be worth while to file for review and possible 
group installation later. The members of this Society 
and of similar societies should be encouraged to turn 
in results no matter how narrow the field of applica- 
tion, in order that these may be filed and available to 
all and may be built into a standard common working 
practice. Also, as has been stated, such measured ele- 
ments make possible skill transference and fatigue 
elimination. 

Value of Definite Examples of Superstandardization. 

An important means toward arousing interest and 
cooperation in superstandardization consists of definite 
examples of its application. The plant, the industry, 
the entire population must be made to think in terms 
of standards. They must be made fashionable and 
fascinating; they must inspire the beholders with a 
desire to imitate, the user with a desire to exhibit them 
and extend their use, for personal and national econo- 
mies and the consequent reduced cost of living and 
national prosperity. The standards of method are es- 
specially useful here as action is always interesting and 
leads naturally to imitation. ; 

The cross-sectioned desk, with standard equipment, 
the standard pencils and supplies rack, the standard 
rack for inks, the one motion tool room painted white— 
these have all proved themselves extremely simple, in- 
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expensive thought detonators. Used by many, of gen- 
eral interest, yet seeming to designate no special per- 
son as a target for criticism or an example of inefh- 
ciency, they furnish admirable starting points as defi- 
nite concrete examples of superstandards for changing 
the attitude of an organization toward methods of work, 
and for making motion study a fascinating game. 

Such illustrations, because of their elementary na- 
ture, prove that superstandardization is simple as well 
as profitable, and the results have demonstrated an 
immediate and also a cumulative value, particularly 
because they cause all types of individuals to think in 
terms of the variables of elements of motions. 

It is extremely important that examples of super- 
standards and methods of attack of superstandardiza- 
tion be installed that are available to all office and pro- 
duction departments, that the principles be applied in 
office and shop alike. It is necessary—yes, vital—that 
papers and meetings that consider standards unify the 
interest, experience and problems of purchasing, sales, 
accounting, and production managers, of “office” and 
“shop” men, and serve as unifying interests and liaison 
procedure between the various professional groups. 

Relation of Superstandardization to Costs. 

Finally, we come to the discussion of the relation 
of superstandardization to the all-important matter of 
cost. It must be understood that superstandardization 
is a method of attack. It need not prescribe a new 
program. It does not attempt to outline a hard and 
fixed sequence of installations. It does not necessarily 
attack present practice in any revolutionary manner. 
It is in no wise a disorganizing or disturbing element. 
It is a method of stabilizing and securing results. In 
first cost, like the accurate measurement upon which 
it rests, it can compete successfully with the too usual 
and too customary inaccurate methods. In ultimate 
cost it need fear no possible competition. Because it 
is a method of attack, it may be applied first where 
most needed. Its direct product will be the solution 
of the immediate difficulties. Its indirect product will 
be a demonstration of its value as a method of attack 
and the consequent influence as a teacher, making all 
members of the organization think along these lines. 
It is not and never can be the possession solely of one 
man, of one group of men, of one profession or of 
one nation. It is not merely for current use. It has 
no boundaries of time or space. The only boundaries 
or limitations must be those of knowledge. It accum- 
ulates all improvements. It is free and available to all 
who desire to use it. It is true that knowledge of the 
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proper units, methods and devices of accurate measure- 
ment are the greatest tools in effecting superstandard- 
ization, but many such tools already exist and are avail- 
able, and as the demand increases, the supply will in- 
crease also. The practice of superstandardization in a 
special field of management is a problem for intensive 
investigation by those best trained for the work. The 
theory of superstandardization is, or should be, a world 
possession accepted and increasingly used by everyone 
everywhere. It is the duty of the management engineer 
who has had experience with standardization, and now 
with superstandardization, to explain their benefits and 
to put his experience at the service of thinkers and 
doers everywhere toward the solving of today’s prob- 
lems and the stabilizing of today’s conditions for the 
benefit of tomorrow. Moreover, an intensive study of 
standardization in America shows that unless the man- 
agement engineer takes his natural place as leader in 
this work he will lose a great opportunity, perhaps for- 
ever. 
Recommended Practice. 

We believe that superstandardization is the One Best 
Way for obtaining lower production costs and high 
wages simultaneously. It is the One Best Way and an 
immediate way, to reduce the cost of living. 

This paper is to be followed by another, giving in 
detail the recent developments in superstandardization, 
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both the latest practice and the theory on which it is 
founded, and also taken from data at present being 
collected by personal investigation in England and on 
the Continent. This will emphasize more strongly the 
imperative demand for immediate superstandardization 
in this country. It will supplement this present argu- 
ment, based largely on the inherent need by a more ex- 
tended review of the external competition. 

We would summarize the immediate necessities as 
follows : 

1. The evaluation of existing standards, as to: 

a, immediate usability. 
_ b, place in general plan and development toward 
perfection, 
c, accuracy, 
d, maintenance and full benefits of that which 
is installed. 

2. The promulgation of superstandards in every 
field of activity. 

3. The instruction of young engineers in the making 
of standards and of superstandards. 

4. The advance of those skilled in standardization 
into superstandardization. 

5. The development of the standard, thru accu- 
rate measurement, to that point where the “superstand- 
ard” of today becomes the “standard” of tomorrow. 
We cannot afford to stand still. 


RECENT circular of the American Engineering 

Standards Committee calls attention to the fact 
that Belgium is another European country which is 
making great strides towards standardization, particu- 
larly in the construction, metals, mining and electrical 
industries. According to the Association Belge de 
Standardization, standards for the construction of the 
following have been approved for issue; steel roof 
trusses, steel tanks, galvanized and corrugated roofs 
and partitions, steel bridges, shafts and pulleys, bolts 
and rivets, requirements for electrical machinery. An 
electrotechnical vocabulary has been issued and a ten- 
tative list of additional proposed standards has been 
published for criticism. 


NDUSTRY in the United States has been in the 
lead with respect to certain phases of standardiza- 
tion—the interchangeability of parts which enter into 
mechanical equipment. But that is only the beginning. 
It will not do for the United States to remain satisfied 
with past achievement; the movement towards stand- 
ardization in European countries since the war prom- 
ises to include standardization of products and of op- 
erations involved in their fabrication. What plants 
with Taylor methods in the United States have been 
doing for themselves individually, is being done for 
entire industries in several European countries. It will 
ultimately give a power in international competition 
which cannot be ignored. 
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A CASE OF SALES RESEARCH' 
REPORT ON FIRST STEPS IN A STUDY OF THE SELECTION OF LIFE INSURANCE SALESMEN 
By Joun M. JR.? 


T T is extremely gratifying for anyone interested in 

sales research to find an organization such as the 
Taylor Society turning its attention to the sales prob- 
lem, and I deem it a great privilege to be able to talk 
with you this afternoon on some of the plans and some 
of the results which seem to me to be of value in that 
field. Many of the results are partial and much of 
what can be said is of plans for the future rather than 
cf actual accomplishment, but this much surely can 
be said: that executives in American business have 
come to the realization that their sales problems must 
be stiidied with more care than has been the case in 
past years. 

The application of science to the solution of these 
sales problems and the establishment of scientific prin- 
ciples therein is a relatively recent development in 
American business. Individual companies and groups 
ef individuals have put time and money into the study 
of factory and office management, and countless exam- 
ples exist of research laboratories out of which have 
come results of far-reaching importance; but all the 
while the relations of business to the buying public and 
the problems of how these relations can best be 
handled have received little scientific study. 

There seems no doubt of the need which exists. 
Here and there we hear comments, for example, that 
distribution costs are too high and that something ought 
to be done to reduce them. In recent months many 
men have endeavored to study certain angles of the 
sales problem with a view to assisting in the reduction 
of these distribution costs. As has been well said, 
“The problems of marketing, like factory. problems, 
must be isolated, abstracted and analyzed after the sci- 
entific method.” We have used science in securing 


*A paper presented at a meeting of the Taylor Society, 
Philadelphia, March 16, 1922. 


* Business Manager, Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh; formerly Man- 
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solutions for our factory problems. The op- 
portunity is at hand to use it for the solu- 
t.on of marketing problems. Cooperation between 
science and business is apparent in countless branches 
of American business, and the untouched opportunities 
in the marketing field for the operation of scientific 
methods have recently come to the attention of busi- 
ness executives with ever-increasing force. 

The Taylor Society is afficially described as being 
“a society to promote the science and the art of ad- 
ministration and of management.’”’ Certainly this de- 
scription is adequate to cover the study of the market- 
ing problems. You can, no doubt, assist the American 
business executives to see the opportunity that is theirs 
in studying their sales problems; and you will accom- 
plish this end by clear thinking, by the inspiration of 
broad vision and by the influence of your example. 
Your managing director wrote me that there was in 
your mind this question: “Whether the principles of 
precise research and resultant principles of precise 
operation which have been developed in fabrication 
may not be applicable to distribution.” I think that 
from the studies which you have already had pre- 
sented to you concerning the quota, you have con- 
cluded that there are distinct and immediate possibili- 
ties for the application of precise study to the sales 
problem. I can do no more than hope that the work 
with which I have been briefly connected in the life in- 
surance business will at least give you a further oppor- 
tunity to see into the future to that day when science 
and management in the sales field will have been united 
as they have been in the field of fabrication. 

Out of the gradual development of the common law 
there has come to be recognized as one of its cardinal 
trinciples, particularly in the law of evidence, the dif- 
ference between fact and opinion. This distinction, 
so frequently used in legal matters, seems to me to 
be the distinctive point which is now being recog- 
nized in the study of our sales problems. In the 
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field of business, is it not science which causes the 
substitution of fact for opinion? A sales manager says 
that certain methods of operation are the best for his 
company, but does he actually know that they are 
the best? Is there any way in which he can know? 
Is there any way in which facts can be substituted 
for opinion? This seems to me merely to be another 
way of expressing the question which your managing 
director tells me has been brought before your Society. 

The field of sales research seems unlimited, for the 
manifold intricacies of modern operations and the 
demands thereby made have gradually forced business 
into wider and wider fields of study, fields not dreamed 
of by executives as late as ten years ago. In the field 
of fabrication, there are examples of research resulting 
in countless new improvements, and in the field of in- 
dustrial relations, there has appeared the necessity for 
2 study of sociology and living conditions; but in the 
field of distribution the threshold seems scarcely to 
have been reached—much less passed. We have faint 
indications of the gradual recognition of the need in 
the distribution end of business, of studies in psychol- 
ogy, statistics and economics, but it would be a hard 
problem to attempt to define the limits of the field for 
possible sales research work. 

It is unquestionably true that the opportunity for 
selling to the American public has been so unlimited 
and the factor of competition has in many cases been 
so small that precise methods of studying the sales 
problem have not been followed as they have been in 
other fields of American business. I recall vividly 
seeing the operations of a lumber company in the 
Northwest some years ago. The custom then was to 
cut a tree perhaps ten or twelve feet from the base, 
leaving a stump of that height which was not used. 
i was told that the reason was that that lumber was 
not of so good quality as the lumber in the upper part 
cf the trunk and that it was not worth cutting. We 
have heard for years of this method of lumbering as 
being one which would cease as soon as the supply of 
lumber began to demand more careful methods of .op- 
eration. It would seem that the same thing is true and 
has been true for many years in the sales organiza- 
tion of many companies. There has been no absolute 
demand for the study of distribution costs and for the 
study of distribution methods. Executives have not 
thought it worth while. Consequently today the study 
of interior or factory problems has progressed far in 
advance of the study of the relations of the company 
with the buying public. 
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The number of men who still say, “We keep no 
accounts, we are successful business men,” is dwin- 
dling. Few are proud of such an assertion, and yet 
there are countless men in positions of direction in the 
matter of sales affairs who say similarly that their 
business has succeeded without any effort to analyze 
the differences between salesmen, for example, or with- 
out any effort to analyze the possibilities of the terri- 
tory in which they operate. Consequently their argu- 
ment is, Why should we change? 

Turning now to the application of science to the life 
insurance business, we have an excellent example of 
its use, for, as you all know, the studies made for the 
last fifty years in the matter of selection of risks have 
produced thoroughly scientific results. There is: one 
distinction between life insurance and almost every 
other business which is not often discussed, and that is 
that the life insurance business depends primarily for 
its success on the type of client which it accepts. In 
other words, the reason that an application for life 
insurance asks questions far more minute and of far 
wider range than is asked of the prospective client 
in almost any other business is because the client 
at once becomes an integral part of the company. His 
acceptance means that his physical and other character- 
istics are of vital importance to the company accepting 
him. With this as a foundation, it is easy to see that 
the life insurance business has to accept its clients 
with great care, and that this acceptance is based 
fundamentally upon the operation of the law of aver- 
age. In fact, the life insurance business is nothing 
more nor less than a scientific attempt to pool among 
a group of individuals the risk which comes to one 
individual, and in this sense it is accurately described 
as substituting certainty for uncertainty. The business, 
therefore, has been peculiarly close to all questions of 
human differences, such as family history and per- 
sonal history. The recognition of these human differ- 
ences and the operation of the law of averages has 
enabled the companies to secure scientific measures 
such that there is today an accurately calculated pre- 
mium for each applicant who is accepted by life in- 
surance companies. Actuarial science has therefore 
grown up from the need to secure a scientific basis 
for the selection of risks, and those studies are land- 
marks in the use of science for the solution of business 
problems. We see life insurance mortality tables 
quoted frequently, we know that the significance of 
occupational differences is subject to reasonably sci- 
entific measurements as a result of these studies, and 
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the success of the life insurance business has depended 
largely on the accuracy of the results which the actu- 
aries have turned out. 

It was not many years ago that the companies had 
reached that point in their development where they 
desired more accurate information on many subjects 
connected with the acceptance of risks. As I have 
suggested above, the entire problem is based on the law 
of average, and until a large group can be studied, ac- 
curate results cannot be obtained. In other words, if 
we are desirous of studying occupation as a factor con- 
nected with longevity, we cannot begin to assume that 
our records are of value until large numbers of cases 
have been amassed so as to give us an average on 
which we can base accurate decisions. 

It was believed that if the companies should pool 
their records, they would then secure results far more 
accurate than could be acquired by one company indi- 
vidually. Accordingly, there was created what was 
later described as the Medico-Actuarial Mortality in- 
vestigation, in which the records of about forty com- 
panies were pooled and from which came certain re- 
liable facts not previously known. This was particu- 
larly true in the study of the significance of height 
and weight as affecting longevity, as well as in all 
cuestions concerning family history and occupation. 
As a result of that study, companies can carry on their 
underwriting of risks with much more certainty of the 
reliability of the rules which they are using than had 
previously been the case. This study was entirely 
in the field of the selection of risks and recognized a 
few fundamental principles; first, the operation of the 
law of average, and second, the need for cooperation 
between companies in a study of this kind. I should 
like to draw your attention later to the possibilities for 
study offered in the field of the selection of agents and 
to comment on certain points of similarity between the 
selection of risks and the selection of agents. 

Coming now to the real question under discussion, 
the sales research problem in life insurance, it is ap- 
parent that what we are attempting to do is to use 
in our study, where it involves the selection of agents, 
the same law that operates in the selection of risks, 
namely, the law of average, and to hope that by using 
this law we can assist the man who must pick out 
salesmen just as the man who picks out risks was as- 
sisted by the study described above. 

In the selection of agents, it is only in the last few 
years that careful study has been given to the possibili- 
ties of scientific work. Companies have believed it 
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essential to select their risks with care, and there is no 
difference of opinion on the need for that study; but 
the fact of the matter is that a risk in a life insurance 
company can damage the company only to the extent 
of the amount for which the individual is insured, per- 
haps one thousand and perhaps ten thousand dollars. 
It is apparent at once that the damage which an agent 
can do to a company is practically unlimited. Whereas 
a risk is limited in the damage which it can do to a 
company to the face of the policy, an agent may be 
responsible for securing countless undesirable risks 
which the Medical Department is unable to check; he 
may, in many instances, misrepresent rather than repre- 
sent his company; and, lastly, he frequently is in a 
position of trust in regard to the company’s funds. 
There is scarcely any doubt of the need which exists 
in the matter of studying the question of their selec- 
tion, and, as we point out above, life insurance com- 
panies have been peculiarly active in recognizing human 
differences among risks. We are, therefore, today ask- 
ing this question: Shall we not recognize the exist- 
ence of human difference in the matter of the selection 
of agents and endeavor to study scientifically this ques- 
tion just as we have scientifically studied the accep- 
tability of risks for the last fifty years? 

The work has undoubtedly been damaged by over- 
enthusiastic supporters, who have claimed far more for 
scientific methods of selection than can possibly be 
justified. It seems to be believed that the method is 
regarded as perfect. Today frequent examples of this 
damage come to anyone who is studying the prob- 
lem. Personally, I have frequently been told by sales 
managers that no scientific method of selecting agents 
could possibly pick out Agent X who, from all outward 
appearances, would be a flat failure, but who has suc- 
ceeded marvelously well in the field where he was.put. 
My answer to it is that neither can the actuary pick 
out the exception to his mortality table—the man who 
lives to a ripe old age despite so-called impairments— 
but that is not what is demanded of the actuary, for it is 
the group which is used in both cases, and the excep- 
tions to the general rule do not destroy the value of the 
rule. We are not at present in a position to claim in the 
scientific selection of salesmen that more than mere 
tendencies have been discovered. Of these, there are 
a number to which I shall draw your attention, but 
which in every case I should like to label as being 
merely tentative. As suggested above, we are merely 
at the threshold of the problem and no final results are 
as yet obtainable. 
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It has been said that there are four steps in research 
work: First, to formulate the problem; second, to 
study the facts surrounding the problem; third, to pre- 
pare the plan; and fourth, to operate it. In the sales 
research work which has thus far been done, we have 
certainly not passed into the fourth phase of the work 
and in much of it we are only at the first step. Let 
us take as the first problem to be discussed the matter 
c{ selecting salesmen. The method which must be 
adopted is to secure from the man when he comes with 
the company or at some other time certain facts in 
regard to his persona! history and any other fact which 
can be secured. This is exactly similar to the method 
used in the study of the selection of risks, in which 
case the facts in regard to the applicant were secured 
at the time he was accepted; and their significance was 

tested in the light of the longevity of the group to 
which the individuals belonged. Such is the method 
which is just commencing in the field of selection of 
agents, where certain facts are secured from each new 
salesman; and, as he succeeds or fails in the field, this 
material can be handled in groups and the signficance 
cf those facts determined upon. 

In asking such facts of prospective agents, it fre- 
quently happens that the personal history blank which 
a man makes out is criticized because of the fact that 
questions are asked whose significance is not at once 
apparent; but it is obvious that the day cannot come 
when a perfect personal history blank can be prepared 
until research has shown the significance of each item. 
Job analysis or some other method must furnish the 
basis. It may, for example, not appear on the surface 
just what the relationship is between age at time of 
entering the business and success in se'ling life insur- 
ance, but it is generally agreed that there are certain 
limits in age below and above which it seems unlikely 
that men will succeed in this field of endeavor. Most 
sales managers in the life insurance business believe 
that men below a certain age should not be chosen ex- 
cept in occasional circumstances. This, however, is 
opinion rather than fact. They have no figures from 
their own or other companies’ records proving that such 
is the fact. They have thought so for years and have 
operated on that basis. When we have had a sufficient 
amount of time in which to study the results of the 
cuestions asked of new agents, it will be possible to 
show the significance of the answers. For example, 
ve may ask an applicant how old he is, how many de- 
pendents he has, what his investments are or what his 
previous occupation has been; and in no one of these 
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cases can we tell him exactly the need for asking the 
questions unless we have had sufficient time in which 
to study a large group of answers. It would seem that 
possibly in the years to come the application blanks 
for any selling or, in fact, other job might well be 
limited in the number of questions because of the fact 
that research has shown that certain questions are un- 
necessary, have no significance and therefore shou!d 
not be asked of the applicant. But until that day 
comes, certain questions will be asked of which the 
significance cannot at the moment be given. When 
the results on each question have been studied, we 
can decide whether the question should continue or be 
dropped. Thus, before many years have passed, it is 
altogether possible that the application blanks that a 
salesman will be required to fill out will contain not 
twenty-five questions to which the salesmanager thinks 
he would like the answer, but rather one half as many 
Guestions the significance of each of which in predict- 
ing the probable success or failure of the groups of 
salesmen has been proved. Of course before the blank 
can be materially cut down in the extent of its ques- 
tions many experiments must be made, in order that re- 
search can determine whether each question is neces- 
sary or unnecessary, in other words, whether it has 
predictive value or whether it has not. Again refer- 
ring to the application blanks filled out by all appli- 
cants for life insurance, it is generally agreed today 
that the medical examination, as well as the various 
other questions which are asked of an applicant, give 
a very fair indication of the facts surrounding his 
present conditions which have been proved to have 
significance. The work along this line has been studied 
so long that any well-informed underwriter or med- 
ical director can justify most questions which are 
asked on the blank, but it was probably many years 
after the first application blank which requested of the 
tjan information regarding his height and weight, for 
example, that a scientific study of height and weight 
vas made. In the study referred to, already made by 
the combincd experience of about forty companies, it 
was discovered for the first time that the analysis 
of height and weight showed that the best mortality 
records were attained in the case of extremely young 
people by those who were slightly overweight. This 
study showed that as age increases, in the older years 
it is the underweight who has the best mortality. That 
cooperative investigation furnished a new but scientific 
basis for underwriting, and companies in general to- 
cay as a result of it view favorably young men who are 
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overweight and older men who are underweight ; where- 
as in previous years there had been no such scientific 
facts on which to base the operations of the under- 
writing department. Today they know that the groups 
of young men who are heavier than the average for 
_ their age outlive the group which is lighter, and that 
exactly the reverse is true of older men. 

There have been several studies already made whose 
results, although tentative, are interesting, in the field 
of selecting salesmen. For example, in the matter of 
age, the experience of one company is that men en- 
tering the business below twenty-six show distinctly in- 
ferior results, as a group, in comparison with men from 
twenty-six to forty, and of the men between those 
ages of twenty-six and forty, the best group is that 
from thirty-one to thirty-five. Men entering the busi- 
ness above the age of forty show results not much bet- 
ter than those below twenty-six. In other words, this 
is of value to the man picking salesmen because it 
focuses his mind on the fact that the most likely ages 
for him to find his salesmen are between those limits. 
There are few, if any, sales managers who would take 
those limits as absolute and reject all men below 
twenty-six or all men above forty, but this method 
at least focuses his attention upon the subject of age 
and gives him a guide-post of value. Furthermore, in 
continuing this particular study, the companies found 
that in the ages mentioned above, namely, twenty-six 
to forty, the percentage of men accepted who became 
outstanding successes was much higher than in the 
other age groups, namely, those below twenty-six and 
those over forty. In other words, those age groups 
produced the best results as regards moderately success- 
ful men, and in particular the high grade men were 
shown to fall within those groups to a far greater 
extent than was the case in the group above and below 
those age limits. 

Another study which was made showed that in- 
creasing years of experience since ledving school and 
prior to entering the life insurance business gave in- 
creased success after becoming life insurance salesmen. 
This, of course, is linked up with the question of age, 
because a man who has been ten years out of school is 
naturally in a higher age group as a rule than a man 
who has just finished school. However, business ex- 
perience is obviously of very great importance in the 
matter of selling. | 

Another much mooted point on which some indi- 


cations have been secured is the matter of schooling. 


Here there has been among various sales managers a 
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wide difference of opinion as to whether the college 
men secure better results than the high school or than 
the grammar school men. In general, it can be said 
today that the question is unsolved so far as facts are 
concerned, though in the minds of many men a few 
particular cases which stand out in their recollections 
have solved the case for them. There is much yet to be 
learned about the significance of schooling in regard 
to predicting success or failure in the selling field. One 
company has given evidence that college men have 
cone materially better than the others and there are at 
least a few other companies which have had rather 
different results. It can be said that this problem 
has such contradictory evidence that there is no scien- 
tifically sound basis on which to form even an opinion. 

Still another factor which is usually asked on an 
application blank and which has been studied re- 
cently, is the amount of insurance which a man carries 
on his own life. It is obvious that this would appear 
to have a logical significance. In other words, if a man 
does not carry life insurance on his own life, it seems 
improbable that he will be able to talk with as much 
force as a man who has himself been persuaded of the 
value of life insurance to the extent of carrying some 


himself. This is amply borne out by the few cases 


which have been studied which show that the men who 
carried no life insurance at the time of becoming agents 
do materially poorer work as agents than the men who 
carry insurance and that with increasing amounts car- 
ried by agents at the time of entrance into the business, 
added success comes to them when they go out and 
sell policies. 

The matter of marital status has long been debated 
and many sales managers of life insurance companies 
have believed that the married man is distinctly su- 
perior to the unmarried. In the matter of dependents, 
one statistical study which was made showed that each 
additional dependent seemed to predict slightly in- 
creasing success in the field. An interesting fact in 
this regard was that when men had more than four 
dependents the success seemed to drop materially. In 
cther words that men with three dependents did better 
than men with two, and that men with four dependents 
did better than men with three, but that men with more 
than four did materially poorer work. The group on 
which these studies were made was, however, not suf- 
ficiently large to make these conclusions of material 
importance. 

I recall hearing one man, of great experience in per- 
sonnel matters, say that he always endeavored to hire 
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salesmen who were dark complexioned, tall, and stock- 
ily built. I do not think that he had any scientific 
foundation for his opinion; in a study which was 
recently conducted, it appeared that the very short men 
did not have the success that the men of five feet nine 
end ten had. This is an interesting fact, if true, for 
there have been many opinions as to the significance 
of height and weight. In the study to which I refer, 
the men of five feet nine and ten were the best, being 
materially better than those shorter or even than those 
taller. The shortest men, namely, those below five 
feet seven, had the poorest record of all. 

These studies prove at least one thing: that life 
insurance companies are beginning to see that there are 
significant differences among salesmen which are sub- 
ject to study. In the past, the organization of the 
sales force of a life insurance company has been on a 
very decentralized basis. In fact, the life insurance 
sales force has been about as much decentralized as 
any sales force. The Home Office has appointed gen- 
eral agents in various sections of the country and has 
expected these general agents to secure results; but the 
exact manner in which those results have been secured 
—whether by few or many salesmen and whether in 
country or city territory—has largely been left to the 
judgment of the general agent. The result is that each 
general agent has had a small sales force of his own, 
whose selection, training and compensation has been 
largely a matter which he alone supervised. Gradually, 
however, tendencies have appeared in which Home Of- 
fices have taken increasing cognizance of the methods 
cf operation employed by general agents, and this has 
resulted in the possibility of studying large groups of 
salesmen. Very few general agents hire a sufficient 
number of men to make accurately any such studies as 
we have outlined above. Nor in most cases does the 
Home Office employ enough salesmen, even in the en- 
tire country, to warrant such a study. Today we hear 
much about scientific selection and adequate training 
of life insuranc: saiesmen. It is not my province this 
afternoon to discuss the advantages of training, nor 
the advantages of certain methods of selection, but the 
significant point is that the tendency is all in the direc- 
tion of making the study as scientific as possible, both 
in selection and in training. 

Coming now to still further developments in the 
matter of selection, I should like to offer for your 
consideration several charts based on certain studies 
which have been recently made. These studies are aim- 
ing at the same thing which we have already been dis- 
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cussing, the extraction of the significant facts in regard 
to new agents and the study of the group with a view 
to predicting failures before they enter the business 
and therefore eliminating them without the expense 
involved in selecting and training them. — 

It has been believed that some sort of a scoring 
system could be devised whereby all the facts secured 
from the man on his personal history blank or from 
some other source, could be combined into one total and 
that possibly some total score could be given, the sig- 
nificance of which could by study be determined. I 
shall not attempt to go into the details of the working 
of the formula in securing the score on these various 
items. I think I can explain the general terms suf- 
ficiently accurately so that you can follow the method. 
We took the personal history record made at the time 
the man came with us on several hundred cases and 
applied an arbitrarily selected line to separate the suc- 
cesses from the failures. We then threw our cases 
into groups according to their ages, for example, taking 
all those of a certain age group and lumping them to- 
gether. By means of a statistical formula, it is pos- 
sible to find a rating to be given on the several items. 
For example, in the matter of age we were able to de- 
termine that our salesmen showed such success or 
failure according to age at entry that we built up a 
scoring system from the records we had available. Hav- 
ing done this on ten or a dozen items we were able to 
make a composite score. This scoring, it should be 
remembered, has been secured from the record of the 
men that were available. In other words, we are using 
a sales record to build a score which we would use on 
the personal history records that we secure on future 
men. The results of this investigation can be shown 
by several charts, the first of which is entitled “Evalu- 
ation of Personnel Items.’ (Chart 1.) At the ex- 
treme left of the chart you will see that there were 
447 men studied, and that of these 447 men, 56 per 
cent were successful, according to the dividing line 
between success and failure which we adopted in the 
beginning. What we desire, of course, is to find out 
what the significance is of the age of the men whose 
records are being studied. In our frrst group is in- 
cluded the men who were below twenty-four years of 
age at the time they commenced selling. In this group 
we have the records of fifty-three men available and of 
of those 49 per cent were successes. In other words, 
there is a difference from 56 per cent, which was the 
record of the total group, to 49 per cent which was 
the record of these men below twenty-four. A smaller 
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Chart 1 
percentage of the men below twenty-four were suc- 
ceeding than were succeeding in the total group of 447 
men. Taking the next group, age twenty-four to 
twenty-six at the time they commenced selling, we 
find that 57 per cent were succeeding as against 56 per 
cent of the total group. This shows that men of that 
ave are succeeding slightly more frequently than the 
groups taken as a whole. Our next group, twenty- 
seven to twenty-nine, shows that 60 per cent were suc- 
ceeding. The next group shows a slight dropping back 
in its percentage tendency, but the two groups which 
show the best record are those from thirty-three to 
thirty-five and from thirty-six to thirty-eight. The re- 
raining group at the right of the chart drop off quite 
rapidly until we find that the top group, forty-five and 
over, has a record practically identical with the men 
below twenty-four. Applying the statistical formula, 
the details of which I shall not describe, to this group, 
we are enabled to secure the following results. To all 
men below twenty-four, we give a minus 1 score. To 
men from twenty-four to thirty-two we give no score. 
In other words, they are regarded as neutral in this 
particular point. To men from thirty-three to thirty- 
eight we give a positive score of one. To men from 
thirty-nine to forty-four we give no score and to men 
above forty-five we give a minus score of one. I am 
not in any way attempting to claim perfection for this 
study and in fact desire merely to present it for your 
consideration. It would seem that the method adopted 
of placing a score on the items which can be secured is 
of predictive value. There are probably sales managers 
who would view this study as being an attempt to pre- 
vent them from exercising judgment. This is clearly 
rot what is desired. The only thing we are attempting 
to do is to assist the sales manager of any business in 
directing his attention to certain groups of people who, 


Chart 2 


from experience, are shown to have certain records. 
There are many times when a sales manager is puzzled 
as to whether a man should be accepted or should not be 
accepted. If some such scoring system as the one 
outlined here could be placed upon his desk it might 
assist him in making his decision. In no sense of the 
word, however, should it be felt that this scoring sys- 
tem, at least at present, should eliminate the question of 
personal judgment. Perhaps the day may come when 
some such mechanical system as this can be applied 
and all will bow to it, but certainly no such resu!t has 
as yet been secured. Furthermore, we cannot prove 
the accuracy of this system, for it has not yet been 
tried out on a sufficiently large number of cases to — 
warrant the belief on anything but a tentative basis that 
it will produce results. What is hoped for is that the 
turnover of salesmen, which in many companies h2s 
been a serious drain on the resources of the sales de- 
partment, can be materially reduced by some such sys- 
tem as this, which can be followed year in and year out 
with hundreds of cases and will in the long run assist 
the sales manager in picking successful salesmen. That 
shows the result with respect to one aspect—the age of 
the agent at the time he became associated with the 
company. Other items which we have been securing 
un our salesmen and which we put into our com- 
posite score are: marital state, number of dependents, 
insurance held at entry, schooling, number of years out 
cf school, previous insurance selling, previous general 
selling experience, number of outside organizations to 
which the man belongs, number of investments he holds, 
whether he owns his home or rents it. On each of 
these we secured a scoring system similar to one which 
I described for age. The result is shown on the ac- 
companying chart entitled, “Composite Scores on 148 
-alesmen,” (Chart 2.) The reason this number has 
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been reduced from the total of 447 on the age group is 
because there was not complete information on more 
than 148 men. Taking this group, you will see that the 
horizontal line running through the center separates 
the successes from the failures. The vertical line sep- 
arates those receiving on their composite score over 
t.5 from those receiving 1.5 or less. We are, of course, 
endeavoring to find a system whereby we can predict 
with some accuracy the probable success or failure of 
the men whom we choose; and the scoring device, when 
completed, will be used on the papers of new men which 
are received. By looking at the chart you will see 
that seventy-six men received above 1.5 on their com- 
posite score. Of these seventy-six, sixty-one proved to 
be successes, namely, 80 per cent. Of the men receiv- 
ing scores below 1.5, thirty-one out of seventy-two suc- 
ceeded, or 43 per cent. In other words, if we were 
using our scoring system on a group of new men and 
the results were as here shown we should be selecting 
a group of whom 8o per cent succeeded, while we 
should be rejecting a group where the successes were 
only 43 per cent. 

Looking at this in another way you will find that 
ninety-two men out of the total group were successes, 
cf whom sixty-one, or 67 per cent secured above 1.5 
on this score. You will also notice that there are 
fifty-six failures in the group, of whom only 27 per 
cent received above 1.5. It is apparent, therefore, that 
the score of 1.5 is a significant dividing line between 
success and failure, and if any system could be devised 
which would successfully year in and year out divide 
the future successes from the future failures on any 
such proportion of cases as we are here showing, it 
is clear that some step in the direction of scientifically 


determining probable success would have been reached. 

Taking another chart on the same 148 men, we have 
classified them according to various degrees of success. 
(Chart 3.) The figures at the left of the chart desig- 
nate the result in certain units of measurement which 
men are achieving in their selling experience. They 
range from 0 to 500. Along the bottom of the chart 
are the scores which have been assigned by the for- 
mula described above to the men whose records are 
being studied. If there were an exact relationship 
between the score which we have assigned and the suc- 
cess in the field you would find all of the dots, each 
one of which represents a man, ranging from the lower 
left hand corner to the upper right hand corner without 
any variation. In other words, the lower the score 
rade on our scoring system the lower the success in 
selling. This, of course, is not wholly true, but you 
will notice by glancing at the chart that in general the 
tendency is from the lower left hand corner to the up- 
per right hand corner of the chart which is technically 
known as a scatter diagram. Several suggestive things | 
stand out in this chart. Taking the extreme cases, for 
example, you will find that of the men who secured 500 
and over in selling units, as shown by the figures at 
the left of the chart, there is not one who secured a 
score according to the formula of less than —2, where- 
as the bulk of the men who secured the high result of 
500 points and above received scores from 5 to 8. Look- 
ing at the left hand upper corner of the chart you will 
see that there are few men represented there. If there 
were little or no relationship between the score secured 
and the results achieved in the field, you would find - 
numerous dots in the upper left hand corner and the 
lower right hand corner because you would have men 
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who received a low score and who succeeded in the 
field, whereas, men with high scores failed. If you look 
at the lower right hand corner you will see that there 
are few represented there, although we have one ex- 
treme case where a man received a very high score ac- 
cording to our formula and then failed miserably in the 
field. Perhaps there is some particular fact concern- 
ing this man which would explain it, but he is clearly 
out of line in comparison with most of our men. The 
chart shows that we have developed something which 
has real predictive value. | 

In the company with which I have been connected, 
we have done several other pieces of sales research 
work, chief amiong which has been an attempt to set 
more accurate quotas for our various agencies than had 
previously been set. In that connection we have se- 
cured the relationship, by the mathematical method of 
correlation, between the sales of life insurance and other 
measures of wealth, such as automobiles, telephones, 
savings bank deposits, post office receipts, etc. We 
have learned that some of these measures bear a strong 
relationship to the sales of life insurance, whereas 
others appear to follow different lines. I cannot give 
you anything of value, however, on the quota question, 
for it seems to me that from Mr. Staubach’s papers 
you have received far more valuable information in 
regard to possible methods than it would be within 
my power to give you. 

There are certain other factors in territorial analysis 
which we are attempting to develop. One of them is 
the study of the purchasers of life insurance, not from 
the point of view of their physical make-up, which has 
already been studied by the doctors in great detail, but 
rather from the point of view of their position in the 
business world. The study to which I refer takes 
2eccount of a man’s wealth, income, amount of other 
insurance already carried, nationality, suburban or rural 
residence, etc. We have not yet reached the point 
where the result can be used, but what we are attempt- 
ing to do is to find the significant facts in regard to 
the applicants who are accepted along the lines men- 
tioned above. In other words, what significance is 
there from the point of view of the sales manager of 
the class of men to whom his salesmen are going? 
If there are differences among prospects from a medi- 
cal point of view, certainly there may be differences 
from the sales point of view, and we hope before many 
years to be able to show some significant differences 
along the lines mentioned above. 

All of.this research work aims at one point, namely, 
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the better distribution of goods at decreased cost. 
There are many concerns which have excellent cost 
accounting systems and there are many concerns which 
have not, but there are few which today have exhausted 
the possibilities of securing large results from more 
careful studies in the field of distribution. I have dis- 
cussed this afternoon only a few of the possibilities, for, 
in addition to those mentioned, the opportunity is at 
hand to study the complete organization of the central 
sales department as well as the organization of the 
branch offices scattered through the country. What 
measuring stick can be put against the results attained 
by those organizations? What methods can be sub- 
stituted for those which study shows to be wasteful? 
In short, what can scientific investigation do to make 
the machine run better and at decreased cost? 

Before leaving this subject of sales research, I should 
like to have your permission to sketch the most recent 
development in this work among the life insurance 
companies. Much of the work which I have described 
above resulted from the contact between the company 
with which I was connected and the Bureau of Person- 
nel Research at Carnegie Institute of Technology. There 
have recently been brought together a group of about 
thirty life insurance companies who desire to study on 
a cooperative basis some of their sales problems. The 
difficulty which one meets constantly throughout such 
studies has been the difficulty of analyzing a 
sufficiently large organization so that we can 
rely on the results secured. It is particularly true 
in any small company where, in the matter of selection 
of salesmen, there are no records which are of value 
because so few men are hired that no precise results 
can be secured. With the idea in mind of studying the 
various sales problems, about thirty companies have 
joined together on a cooperative basis and there has been 
established at Carnegie Institute of Technology a Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau. Ata recent confer- 
ence of these companies, various questions were dis- 
cussed, and it was agreed that for the time being a few 
main probiems will be studied. First, the problem 
about which I have talked with you this afternoon, the 
selection of salesmen. In that particular, it has been 
agreed by these companies to pool the records which 
are available to the end that some scoring system or 
cther device be secured such as I have described. 
It is not, as I have already indicated, with any belief 
that this system will eliminate the use of individual. 
judgment, but rather with the idea that the individual 
judgment may be guided in many cases by the erection 
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of such guide posts as I have discussed above. If, in- 
stead of one hundred forty-eight cases, we had ten 
rousand, we would then have such accuracy as is pos- 
sible in the mortality tables. Similarly, if we could 
secure from the companies, thousands of cases instead 
of a dozen in regard to certain other factors in the 
sales research field, we should be able to rely on the 
results with absolute accuracy, for the law of average is 
the underlying factor in all this work. 

The other major problem which the Life Insurance 
Research Bureau is to attack is the study of the general 
agents. As I have said before, the life insurance busi- 
ness is operated largely through general agents, under 
whom sub-agents have been appointed. The selection 
of general agents is a matter of vital concern to the 
life insurance companies. But today relatively little 
careful study has been given to the job of the general 
agent. The greatest care has been taken in the selection 
of risks, the next greatest care has been taken in the 
selection of local or sub-agents and the least scientific 
care has been taken in the selection of general agents, 
though of course the responsibility of the latter is far 
greater than the responsibility of the sub-agents. As 
has been often proved, one of the primary requisites 
in personnel work is the job analysis as a basis for the 
proper placing of employees. This, at the moment, 
ic claiming the attention of the Life Insurance Research 
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Lureau, and it is hoped that within a short time some 
job analysis can be given of general agents which will 
be of value in the final problent which is being attacked, 
ramely, the selection of general agents. 

Concluding this discussion, I should like to comment 
again on one fact—that the field for sales research has 
barely been entered, that the results so far achieved are 
mere indications of what may come in the future, and 
that stimulation of imagination is what is needed today, 
together with the most accurate thinking which can be 
secured. It was Napoleon who said that imagination 
rules the world. Certainly the opportunity for the use 
of imagination in the study of sales problems is unlim- 
ited, but a requirement in conjunction with imagination, 
is clear thinking. Loose methods of thinking give loose 
results. The Taylor Society stands for accurate re- 
sults achieved through accurate thinking. It is my 
Lope that as the years go on this Society may be con- 
stantly in the forefront of the careful thinkers on sales 
problems. Your discussions for years have been of 
great assistance to the study of interior management. 
May they in the future be of equally great value to the 
sales manager, the man whose job goes outside the four 
walls of his factory or his office and delves into those 
manifold difficulties surrounding the relations between 
his company and the public. For some years the sales 
phase of management is bound to be dominant. 


CIENTIFIC Management is a term which can no 
longer be used in its exclusive application to the 
world of industry and production. Its fundamental 
principles are becoming better known and more widely 
applied to the field of retail merchandising, particularly 
in the large department stores. ; 

The time will come when the business of merchandis- 
ing is looked upon as a science equal to any of the pro- 
fessional lines. The advancement of that day can be 
materially hastened by a greater amount of study and 
planning on how the Taylor principles can be applied 
to the business of retailing. Many of the principles 


are directly applicable, whereas others must be some- 
what modified. After careful consideration the writer 
believes they may be summarized as follows: 


1. The careful selection and proper training of the employee. 
2. The development of standards in the amount*of work to 
be accomplished. 


3. The payment of a wage sufficiently high to attract and 
hold the better class. 


4. The recording of essential information in a systematic and 
efficient manner. 
5. The intelligent planning for the future. 


(John M. Van Voris, formerly with The Halle 


Brothers Company, Cleveland, in Administration, May, 
1922.) 
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THE PRACTICE OF MANAGEMENT ENGI- 
NEERING IN THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


HAPTER 581 of the Laws of New York became 

a law on May 5, 1921. It is entitled “An Act to 

amend the general business law, in relation to the licens- 

ing of professional engineers and land surveyors, gen- 
erally.” The essential points are as follows: — 

1. From and after May 5, 1923, “. any per- 
son practicing or offering to practice professional en- 
gineering or land surveying in this state shall hereafter 
be required to submit evidence that he or she is quali- 
fied so to practice, and shall be licensed as hereafter 
provided. .’ (Paragraph 37.) 

. the following facts established in the 
application shall be regarded as prima facie ‘evidence, 
satisfactory to the board,’ that the applicant is fully 
qualified to practice professional engineering. r 
(Paragraph 39e) 

(a) “Six or more years of active engagement in 
professional engineering work, one of which shall have 
been in responsible charge of work. . . ;” 

(b) “Graduation, after a course of not less than 
four years in engineering from a school or college ap- 
proved by the regents as of satisfactory standing, and 
an additional four years of active engagement in pro- 
fessional engineering, one of which shall have been in 
responsible charge of work. as 

(The above seem to be the escential points, but inter- 
ested persons are advised to read the act carefully.) 

For the benefit of the members of the Taylor Society 
the following correspondence is called to their atten- 
tion: 

TAYLOR SOCIETY 


A SOCIETY TO PROMCTE THE SCIENCE AND THE 
ART OF ADMINISTRATION AND OF MANAGEMENT 
29 West 39th St. 
NEW YORK 
April twenty-seven 
I 9 2 2 
State Board of Licensing for 
Professional Engineers and Land Surveyors, 
State Education Building, 
Albany, N. Y. 


Gentlemen : 

It is one responsibility of this Society to inform its mem- 
bers through its Bulletin, concerning matters of professional 
interest. Among such matters is Chapter 581 of the laws of 
New York entitled “An Act to amend the general business 
law in relation to the licensing of professional engineers and 
land surveyors, generally.” There are certain possible ap- 
plications of this law which are not definitely clear in the 
wording of the act itself, and on behalf of our membership 
I take the liberty to ask you for certain interpretations, 

1. Throughout the act the term “professional engineer” is 

of great importance, for instance in paragraph 37 we find 
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“any person practicing or offering to practice professional en- 
gineering,” and in paragraph 309-n we find “a person practices 
professional engineering . . . who holds himself out as able 
to do, or who does, the work that an engineer does... .” 

Question I. Does the term engineering as used in this 
act comprehend such professional activity as is de- 
scribed by the terms industrial engineer, manage- 
ment engineer, consultant in management engineer- 
ing, methods engineer, etc.; and is it necessary that 
individuals who offer professional service under the 
above designations be licensed by your Board? 

Question 2. Assuming that the answer to the above 
question is yes, would the same requirements apply 
to individuals who offer a similar service, but who 
do not use the word engineering indicating such 
service; for instance to individuals who offer their 
service under such designations as consultant in 
management, industrial counsellors, etc. 

2. In various paragraphs of the act we find as a qualifica- 
tion for securing a license, graduation from or attendance at 
an engineering school; for instance in paragraph 39-e 1 (b) 
the following: “four years in engineering from a school or 
college approved by the regents as of satisfactory stand- 
ing. 

Question 3. Assuming that question one above has 
heen answered affirmatively and that industrial en- 
gineers must be licensed, must such industrial en- 
gineers be graduates of engineering schools in the 
strict and generally accepted meaning of the term 
engineering schools; for instance such schools as 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Stevens In- 
stitute, The Engineering School of Cornell Univer- 
sity, the Schools of Mines, Engineering and Chem- 
istry of Columbia University, etc. ? 

Question 4. If question three is answered affirma- 
tively what avenue to the practice of industrial en- 
gineering would be available to students of such 
schools as the Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration at Harvard University, The Amos Tuck 
School at Dartmouth College, The Wharton School 
of Business at the University of Pennsylvania, the 
School of Business at Columbia University, and 
New York University? 

3. It should be observed that the above questions concern 
a class of professional men who use the term engineering in 
announcing their service, but who may not practice civil en- 
gineering, mechanical engineering, electrical engineering, ven- 
tilating engineering, or any of the old line types of engineer- 
ing: and who are not graduates of regular engineering schools. 
The questions are pertinent for the reason that professional 
training for what might be called business engineering is 
being provided by such institutions as are mentioned in ques- 
tion four rather than by regular engineering schools. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) H. S. Person, 
Managing Director. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 
THE STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
ALBANY 
Mr. H. S. Person, May II, 1922. 
Managing Director, 
Taylor Society, 
29 West St., 
New York City. 
Dear Sir: 


Your letter of April 27th has been referred to me for reply, 
and I answer your questions Seriatim : 

1. Persons using the word engineering with such modifying 
adjectives as industrial, management, methods, etc., in my 
judgment are making an unwarranted use of the word engi- 


neer. 
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2. You have the solution of the matter. Such persons 
should cease to use the word engineer and offer their services 
as consultant in management, industrial counselors, etc. 
3. Having answered No. 1, No. 3 is also answered. 
4. Graduates of such schools as you mention are not en- 
gineers within the meaning of the term. 
Cordially yours, 


(Signed) Avucustus S. DowNINc. 


THE FACTOR OF TIME IN DEVELOPING 
SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT 


MUST take very strenuous exception to the state- 

ment in the editorial ““Now Is the Time,” in the 

April Buttetin, that results from scientific manage- 
ment are slow of attainment. 

If the writer of the editorial is comparing scientific 
management with the spectacular “efficiency” plan of 
running through a plant and suggesting changes that 
can be wrought in a minute, no doubt this allegation is 
correct. But only an extremely poorly managed plant 
is susceptible to “efficiency” treatment. 

Let us consider the facts first from the broad stand- 
point. A few plants throughout the country stand out 
and are referred to widely in press and platform as 
examples of good management, of satisfactory labor 
conditions, of successful operations. Examine these 
plants and you will find literally without exception that 
they have attained this position through scientific 
methods of development. 

Just now we are not interested, however, in these 
more perfected results. What the manufacturer of 
1922 and of 1923 must consider is the development of 
plans in his industry and in his own plant that will 
get the immediate results. 

Is there any plan under the sun that can attain re- 
‘sults so quickly as the scientific method of attack and 
development? By “results” we do not mean moving a 
machine here and there because we can see by superfi- 
cial examination that it will save labor, nor do we 
mean the speeding up of operatives by direct or in- 
direct threat of discharge. We mean the really per- 
manent results which accrue from methods that elim- 
inate unnecessary labor, reduce waste, aid the flow of 
work and materials, balance operations, eliminate inter- 
nal labor friction, that in fact actually reduce costs and 
increase production per man in a large measure. All 
of these can be brought about quickly only by a scien- 
tific method of attack and by scientific development. 

A few minutes’ thought will show why this is true. 
Scientific attack means a definite study to determine 
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the operations needing attention, leading frequently to 
an entirely different selection from that first thought 
of. Next, there is direct concentration by skilled ana- 
lysts on these vital problems. In the third place, de- 
velopments can be made with the aid of experienced 
engineers that have been proved out elsewhere as satis- 
factory and require no experimenting. Taking special 
operations or individual departments or even the entire 
plant, it is a matter of weeks instead of months, or 
months instead of years, or years instead of centuries, 
as compared with the haphazard methods of cut and 
try selection. 

In these statements we are not decrying the necessity 
for thoroughness. We indeed are emphasizing it. We 
are not disputing the fact that in many operations, such 
as certain processes in a machine shop, it may take 
many months or even years to approach thorough de- 
velopment by any method in the world. But even here 
the scientific method is the quickest one, in fact in such 
cases as these often no other method will produce real 
results in decades of operation. 

_ However, in such cases, requiring the most funda- 
mental treatment, it is possible to find certain vital 
points where scientific analysis and concentrated study 
can show how to effect unthought of improvements re- 
sulting quickly in effective savings and reductions in 
cost. 

In one way the haphazard method can get there more 
quickly. This is in the setting of piece rates by snap 
judgment based on past records. If one wants to 
set piece rates over night, he has no time for scientific 
management. But quickly set, quickly thrown down! 
More and more the manufacturers and workmen are 
realizing that such haphazard work always results very 
quickly in dissatisfaction and injustice, and should not 
even. be thought of, in fact cannot be considered as 
permanent development. Even here, however, the sci- 
entific method will find means of improving methods 
quickly and getting definite results while the more 
thorough studies are being made. Case after case can 
be cited where this plan has worked out. 

Finally, we must not forget that the scientific method 
is the only one that produces permanent and accelerat- 
ing results which lead to the development of a spirit and 
an ofganization within the plant that learns how to 
attack problems quickly, to find the cause, and to effect 
the remedy. 

SAnForp E. THompson.* 


~ * The Thompson & Lichtner Company, Boston. ae 
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